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EDWIN FROST JOHNSON, FOR 39 YEARS 

A GORHAM MASTER CRAFTSMAN 
HE pert sxiLu of the Gorham 
Master Craftsmen is quickly 


Sterling flatware. It embraces all 
appropriate forms of ornament, 
each worthy of its silver; each an 
investment in fine art and precious 
metal. 


Your jeweler will gladly show 
you any of these patterns. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
AMERICA’S 
LEADING SILVERSMITHS$ 
FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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SAVE A DAY SAVE A DAY 


One of America’s finest trains. Bath, Finest and fastest train to the Golden 
barber, maid, manicure, valet, and a Gate. Bath, barber, maid, manicure, 
picked personnel. 63 hours. valet,and picked personnel. 63 hours. 
Lv. Chicago (C.&N.W.) 8:00 p. m. Lv. Chicago (C.&N.W.) 8:10 p. m. 
Lv. Omaha (Un. Pacific) 8:30 a. m. Lv. Omaha (Un. ares 8:40 a. m. 
Ar. Salt Lake City 24 10:25 a. m. Ar. Ogden... is 10:30 a. m. 
Ar. Los Angeles . 33 9:00 a. m. Ar. San Francisco 3% 9:10a.m. 


ay 
TenDollars ExtraFare to LosAngeles. TenDollarsExtraFaretoSanFrancisco, 


Gold ae Limited 


LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


All-Pullman. Bath, barber, maid, manicure, valet. 


Other Fast Trains 
F Lv. Chicago > «0, Com f Se. Loui 
oem Cotenye Lv.Omaha .. oe » ote MEV Gem. es ieee 


(c. ™ N. W. = Ar. LosAngeles. . . 4. + « day 2:30 p. m. Union Suntioe 
Continental Limited Ar. San Francisco . « od 2:30 p.m. Pacific C 
California Mail No Extra —_— hours. a = 
(Raton, Section The same fine service Eastbound Pa re 
For reservations address nearest y “iP 
Pacific Limited Union Pacific lhe a or General Pass’r Agent at Limited 


Omaha, Neb.; Salt Lake City; Utah; Portland, Ore.; 
Los Angeles, California 


PACTFIC 


The Overland Route 


Other Fast Trains 
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Shave, 


HE most a shaving cream can do is 
whip upa thick lather quickly, soften 
the beard thoroughly, and get shaving 
over with, smoothly, in a few minutes. 











And that’s just what Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream does. It gives you action. 
It does what you want a good shaving 
cream to do, without irritating the most 
sensitive skin. Instead of a soapy, after- 
shaving odor, theclean,outdoorsfragrance 
of the royal fern is left on your skin. Get 
Fougere Royale from your druggist, at 
50¢, or send a dime and the coupon below 
for a tube with ten refreshing shaves in it. 


ugere byale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 






Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 

Facial ial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T6 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. 


Here is my dime. 
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Christmas Is Coming 
Sirs: 

Christmas is coming. An original and 
appreciative subscriber, I submit the fol- 
lowing : 

“There is no time like the present’ 
There is no present like TIME. 
E. B. WHITTLESEY 


Subscriber Whittle- 
sey, all thanks. Let other sub- 
scribers submit slogans. To that 
subscriber who, before Dec. 1, pro- 
duces a_ better than Subscriber 
Whittlesey’s: $10. Otherwise, the 
$10 goes to Original Subscriber 
Whittlesey. Eb. 


Phono Reviews? 
Sirs: 

... It is quite impossible for even a 
passably busy man or woman to listen to 
records in phonograph stores, and I know 
of no place where these records are re- 
viewed save in the booklets of the pub- 
lishers themselves. There are many very 
beautiful recordings being made with en- 
tire symphonies under the new processes of 
electrical recording, and some of the work 
is so fine, that I believe it would be a 
distinct help to your readers to review the 
better class of new records. 


JAMES N. WRIGHT 


Scofield, Ore. 
To Original 


Orlando, Fla. 
Is Subscriber Wright’s sugges- 
tion seconded?—Eb. 


Guess 
Sirs: 

Five percent is a short “base” line. 
Why don’t you include these questions* on 
one of your advertising pages so arranged 
that it can be torn out. My guess is that 
50% of your readers would fill it out 
and return it at their own expense if you 
phrased your request in your usual pert 
style. 

CADWALLADER EVANS JR. 

Waverly, Pa. 

Interpretation 
Sirs: 

Please concede me an inch of space in 
your interesting publication for a _ correc- 
tion on a subject dear to me. 

On page 25 of Time, Oct. 11 you say, 
“Finally, Mr. Brewer has completed the 
interpretation of the famed Aztec Calendar 
Stone, partially interpreted by Professor 
Valentini in 1875.” 

Mr. Brewer may be unaware of the fact 
that my father, to whom reference is made, 
made a very complete interpretation of the 
entrancing work of art referred to. His 
(your) statement is probably based on a 
perusal of the small published brochure, 

*Subscriber Evans refers to a set of 
questions that were asked (recently, by 
mail) of a number of subscribers selected 
at random. For further details, see page 








result of a lecture given by my father 
in New York in 1878, and in .no manner 
complete. I regret that the complete manu- 
script passed out of my hands when | was 
a mere boy, at the time of my father’s 
death in 1899. My complete edition of my 
father’s works remains in abeyance until 


it can be found. 
E. E. VALENTINI 
Detroit, Mich. 


New Clarion 


Sirs: 

I am forwarding to you several issues 
of the Clarion, the Rochester East High 
School weekly newsmagazine. 

Last March, its directors, ardent Time 
readers, recognizing the superiority of your 
style of news writing, published a new 
Clarion modeled after Time the _ weekly 
newsmagazine. Students delighted in the 
manner in which even the most remote 
news was transformed to a crisp, subtle 
article. 

JERRY G. MANGIONE 

East High School 

Rochester, N. Y. 


e ° . 
Quiz 
Sirs: 

. - » How do you get your magazine out? 
How big is your office? How many men 
on your staff? Have you any correspond- 
ents or have you a wide-reading staff? How 
do you work your material together as you 
do? Are your men ex-newspaper men? 
I'll bet they are. I think TIME readers 
would enjoy hearing about these things. 

Personally I think your style of writing 


(Continued on p. 4) 





Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Vol. 
VIII, No. 18, Nov. 1, 1926. 

Published weekly by Timg, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 

Editors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Niven Busch, Laird S. 
Goldsborough (Foreign News), John 5S. 
Martin (Books), Myron Weiss. 

Weekly Contributors—Munson Havens, 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Faith E. Willcox, Newton 
Hockaday, Ruth Flint, Arnold Bernhard. 

Published by Time, Ine., H. R. Luce 
Pres.; B. Hadden, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
45th St., New York City; and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Subscription rate, one year postpaid: In 
the United States and Mexico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00.  Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Penton 
Building Cleveland. 

For advertising rates address Robert L. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, TIME, 25 
West 45th St., New York City. New Eng- 
land representatives, Sweeney & Price, 127 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; Western rep- 
resentatives, Powers & Stone, 38 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern representative, 
F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pacific Coast representa- 
tive, Roger A. Johnstone, Alexander Bldg., 


155 _Montgomery— St., San Francisco, Calif. 


READING AGAINST TIME? 
TRY TIME; IT’S TERSE 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Tre, Inc. 
Penton BuiLp1nc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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“That Man Corey is 


Certainly Interesting—’ 


$ 


They say that of him now wherever he goes—this Corey 
who never used to have a thing to say. Almost overnight 
he became one of the best-informed men of his group. 


so well educated.” 

“He isn’t. He left school 
when he was a kid. Mighty inter- 
esting, though—isn’t he?” 

“Yes; he seems to know about 
everything. See how he’s holding 
those people fascinated by what 
he’s saying! He’s quoting from 
Shelley, I believe.” 

cy . 

You ought to hear him at a 
business conference. He has all 
sorts of information at his command. 
I remember when he always used 
to be at a loss for something to say; 
now he can talk better than any 
of us.” 

“What amazes me is the way he 
can talk on almost any subject at 
all. And he seems to be familiar with 
all the great writers and philosoph- 
ers. He must do a lot of reading.” 

“I don’t see how he can. He’s very 
busy, and I’m sure he hasn’t any more 
time to read than we have. But I wonder 
how he became so_ well-informed—almost 
overnight, it seems to me. It has certainly 
made an interesting man of him.” : 

Later they had occasion to speak to 
Corey; and they asked him about it. They 
weren't prepared for what he told them. 

“Read?” he said. “‘Why, I scarcely ever 
get time to read at all.” 

“But in this one evening you quoted 
from Dante, from Browning, from Kipling, 
from Poe! How do you do it?” 

Corey laughed. “Elbert Hubbard did 
all my reading for me—years ago. | 
simply use his Scrap Book.” 

“You use Hubbard’s Scrap Book? What 
do you mean?” 


| NEVER knew that Corey was 


“Well, you know that Elbert Hubbard 
began a scrap book when he was quite 
young. He put into it all the bits of writing 


that inspired and helped him most. He> 


read everything—searched the literature 
of every age and every country—to find 
the ideas which would help him in his own 
work. He kept this scrap book all through 
life, adding whatever he thought great and 
inspiring. As the scrap book grew, it be- 
came Hubbard’s greatest source of ideas. 
He turned to it constantly; it helped him 
win fame as a writer and orator. At the 
time of his death on the sinking of the 
Lusitania, it had become a priceless col- 
lection of great thoughts—the fruit of a 
whole life-time of discriminating reading.” 

“But what can this private, scrap book 
possibly mean to you? How can you use 
it—as you say?” 

“The executors of Hubbard’s estate 
agreed to the publication of his scrap book 
after his death. I have a copy. That’s 
why I say Elbert Hubbard did my reading 
for me. All I have to do is glance through 
his Scrap Book occasionally—and I get 
all the best thoughts and ideas of the last 
4,000 years, without wading through a lot 
of uninteresting reading.” 

“So that’s your secret! That’s why you 
can talk so well on so many different 
subjects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book has made you a different man, 
Corey!” 


Examine the Famous Elbert 

Hubbard Scrap Book—Free 

The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radi- 
ates inspiration from every page. It 
contains ideas, thoughts, passages, ex- 
cerpts, poems, epigrams—selected from the 
master thinkers of all ages. It represents 
the best of a life-time of discriminating 
reading, contains choice selections from 
500 great writers. There is not a common- 
place sentence in the whole volume. 


This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation—if you act at once. Just send off 
the coupon today, and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to 
you promptly. When it arrives, glance 
through it. If you aren’t stimulated, in- 
spired, enchanted—simply return the Scrap 
Book within the 5-day period and the 
examination will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90 plus few cents 
postage in fu// payment. 

Remember—you are the judge. Clip 
and mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H. 
Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 
411, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distrib- 
utors, Dept. 411, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth- 
fiaed butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send you only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


CU 5.5 wisp aerated si dee sees ae 


[ ] A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in the square at the left 
if you want this de luxe binding, with the same 


return privilege. 








TE-PE-C 


PLUMBING ‘FIXTURES 






Only Te-pe-co Ware 
Bears this Trade-Mark 





Hotel Ambassador 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Warren & Wetmore, Archi- 
tects. J. D. Johnson Co., 

bg. Supplies. W. G. Core 
nell Co.,Plbg. Contrs. 


ERFECT sanitation is as essential in the most modest 
home as in the greatest public building. And lasting 
beauty of bathroom fixtures is as desirable. 


Of all Te-pe-co fixtures, the Quiet Si-wel-clo Water Closet most 
merits your consideration. What is more desirable in the home 
than a toilet that flushes quietly yet thoroughly? The Si-wel-clo 
eliminates the embarrassments of the noisy, gurgling ordinary 
water closet and adds features of sturdiness and dependability 
of parts. It guards against dangerous sewer gas, yet affords 
beauty and sanitation. 


The Trenton Potteries Company makes but one grade of ware— 
the best that we can produce—and sells it at reasonable prices. 
All ware we make bears our trade mark and is guaranteed to be 
equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware macle in the 
world. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 





Much depends upon the arrangement 
of yourbathroom. A little book, “Bath- 
rooms of Character,” T-11, shows doz- 
ens of model bathroom plans like the 
one above. Send 10 cents for your copy. 
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is an indication of what is coming in the 
future. Pictures are becoming popular. 
Writers will devise a new style to offset 
this popularity in newspapers. Your paper 
is simply great—everyone on the Telegram 
staff reads it. It’s the only magazine the 
paper subscribes for! It’s as much a news- 
paper man’s magazine as the New York 
Sun used to be the newspaper man’s news- 
paper. Tell us how you do it all, please. 

GORDON MAC QUARRIE 

City Editor 
The Evening Telegram 
Superior, Wis. 


Football 


Sirs: 

New York University is on the so-called 
football firmament. As yet you have to 
remark on the recent victories of the com- 
ing Eastern football champions, the note- 
worthy 30-0 whitewash given to Rutgers, 
ete. The students of New York: University 
do not threaten to revoke their subscrip- 
tions to your most interesting periodical, 
because they like it too much, but still they 
feel that the meritcrious record of the 
football team representing N. Y. U. de- 
serves mention in your columns. Thank 
you. 

BEN M. COHEN 

New York University, School of Commerce 

New York, N. Y. 


“Not Worth Two Cents’’ 
Sirs: 

In rebuttal of your reader who would 
have you reduce the subscription price of 
TIME to $2.00, Your paper is worth $5.00. 
One big cause of the prostitution of jour- 
nalism in America is the low subscription 
price demanded. If we paid 10c to 25¢ a 
day for information and opinion which we 
could trust, we would be glad to pay it. 
Two-cent-a-day information and_ opinion 
is as a rule not worth the two cents. Keep 
up your quality and add on the tariff. 


GEORGE LOOMS 
Denver Chamber of Commerce 
Denver, Colo. 


Insulting 


Sirs: 

Please stop sending me TIME even if my 
subscription only began, but I just cannot 
stand such persistent insulting stupidity of 
your Editors calling New York Manhattan. 
I will read other, better enlightened papers, 
instead of such narrow minded ones as 
TIME is. 

A. MULLER URY 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Ross’s Goose 


Sirs: 

I don’t.know what was going on a short 
distance outside of space during the week 
which preceded the beginning of time. 
TimE almost knows that, however, and I 
wonder at the comprehensive material pre- 
sented in the soul of wit of its welcomed 
weekly pages. . .. Being an idealist with a 
desire to see everybody excepting myself 
good and correct at all times I observed 
an error of statement in a recent number 
of Time. According to the editor breeding 
places of all but four of our North Ameri- 
can birds were known. I naturally asked 
about Ross’s goose which had been left out 
of this list. Here is a letter from my old 
friend Captain Bob Bartlett clinching my 
point that the breeding place of this beau- 
tiful and abundant species of goose is still 
being guessed at. 

ROBERT T. Morris 

New York, N. Y. 


Capt. Bartlett wrote: 
“Dear Doctor Morris: 

“Yours of the 16th instant to hand a 
day or two ago. You should have been 
with us this summer. The finest weather 
that I have ever seen in the Arctic. No 
ice, no wind, sun—plenty of it—all the 
time. We covered 8,500 miles. I never 
saw Greenland right, nor the opposite shore 
until this time. 

“Now about the Ross’s goose, whether 
it goes north, beyond the mainland, that 
is, over the Polar Basin? You remember 
at what pains people were led to find the 


(Continued on p. 6) 
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Making Your Investments 


ring Bigger Profits 


OST investors could earn bigger and steadier 
profits on their investments but for one fact:— 


They permit themselves to become sidetracked 
by the day-to-day flurries of the market. Confusion, 
hesitation and doubt follow. The result is a 
meager return, if not an actual loss. Consider how 
much better and safer is this fundamental plan 
which for years has offered the soundest and 
most consistent opportunity for increasing earnings 
on investments: 


(1) Buy securities at low tide when prices are 
below real values. (2) Hold them, ignor- 
ing all minor fluctuations, until high tide, 
when prices are high. (3) Then sell those 
securities and veap your profits. 


Plan Followed by Shrewd Investors 


This is the plan followed by the country’s 
shrewdest investors. To get the facts which show 
the ever recurring buying and selling periods, thou- 
sands of these investors, (including individuals and 
concerns of national prominence) constantly rely 
on Babson Reports. These reports: continuously 
show in clear, unmistakable language from month 
to month the factors which are shaping funda- 
mental trends in the market. Thus the investor 
is in a position to prepare for 
coming events and profit by 
the long swings. 


Service 


By following the long 
swing investment plan 
you actually perform a 
service and accord- 
ingly profit. You buy 
low when money is 
needed to help stabilize 
conditions and you sell 
high when such sales 
help to check inflation. 





inventions—every one of which has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon investment opportunities. Babson Reports have con- 
stantly aided investors in these troublesome periods. 


Why? Because these reports are the result of faithful 
research’ and thorough statistical analysis. 


Facts—Based on Statistics 


In a single sentence you may get the facts and figures on a 
vital point which is the net of a study of a vast amount 
of statistics secured at a cost of thousands of dollars. Though 
built squarely on statistics, Babson’s Reports need no statistician 
to decipher them. In plain and simple words they show how 
to make money in Stocks and Bonds. 


Even if already subscribing to an “economic” 
service, you need also a truly statistical service— 
one in which actual figures are primary. From these 
figures each investor may, if he chooses, draw his 
conclusions while securing, in addition, the recom- 
mendations of the Babson organization. Founded 
as a statistical organization, statistics have remained 
the keystone of our work. Today, in Babson’s 
Reports you get the benefit of the experience, 
growth and resources of the largest statistical 
organization of its character in the world. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 


Babson’s Reports are meant for conservative 
investors who follow the fundamental long-swing 
plan of profiting in stocks and who want to derive 
the maximum safe income from bonds. Such in- 
vestors know there is nothing in “get-rich-quick” 
schemes. Babson’s Reports give clearly and unmistak- 
ably our views on when to buy 
or sell and what to buy or sell. 





(Showing Business with Price 


Begin to Plan Now for 
Inflation Himinated ) 





Time-Tested Service 


the Next Period 





Babson’s Reports are a 
time-tested and time-proven 
service. From their begin- 
ning—nearly a quarter of a 
century ago—they have stood 
up under actual experience 
and application. They could 
face no severer trial than 


AM 


Every time that stocks are 
a purchase for the long 
swing many investors lose the 
opportunity, not from lack of 
intelligence, but lack of prep- 
aration. Hence we earnestly 
advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the 
next buying period to look 





that which they had to meet 





into the subject at once. This 


during the past two decades. 
Within this period have 
occurred a world-war, great 
industrial expansion, and the 
development of far-reaching 


0 Babson’s Reports 


“sacaeees””" Babsons 


| BABSON PARK, MASS. 


Division 76-11 


0 
0 
0 
1 ... send me gratis copy o 
1 Should Business Men Buy Stocks ?” q 
I Mame ea od ndanecsinnec cosdcesonvececdemassddedcadabidesscss f] 
a ) ‘THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 9 
Sr ae [BABSON PARK 
Ce ees | | MASSACHUSETTS » 


Investors and business men knowing the importance of fundamental long- 
swing plans, use the Babsonchart illustrated above. The shaded areas 
show thetrend of business. An area ot over-expansion above the middle or 
X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of 7 below the middle line— 
illustrating the Law ofAction and Reaction. The other lines, as indicated,show 
the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 


topic is concisely but fully 
discussed in the Babson 
booklet “Should Business 
Men Buy Stocks”? Write for 


a copy, gratis, Use coupon. 





GROWTH 


OF 
BABSON CLIENTS 





Largest Statistical Community in America. 











SCRAPE and REFINISH 
YOUR FLOORS yourself 


This amazing little machine does all the heavy work—scrapes, 


sandpapers, refinishes 





then keeps your floors in perfect con- 


dition forever after—costs but a fraction of one refinishing job. 


OT'a mere shining up of the old homely 
surface, but an entirely new s UTfACE +0. 
applied after scraping off the old one. 

The cost is but a fraction of ordinary 
methods . . . much less than a floor con- 
tractor’s charge. 

An amazing new machine which plugs 
into an electric light socket like a vacuum 
cleaner, and requires no more skill to oper- 
ate, enables you to do the job yourself. It 
takes off completely the old varnish or shel- 
lac...sandpapers the floor to velvet smooth- 
ness... vigorously rubs in coats of wax... 
then polishes the wax to a lovely luster. 

The change in your floors astonishes you. 
They look like new. Not only that—but they 
stay that way, for the machine takes care of 
them forever after. A few minutes occa- 
sional polishing, an annual or semi-annual 
rewaxing (operations absurdly easy), and 
your floors become the constant envy and 
admiration of your friends. 

In addition, the Ponsell Floor Machine 
takes care of your other floors. It gives lino- 
Jeum a luster surpassing anything you have 

6 


ever known... a surface so immaculately 
smooth that dust and dirt have a hard time 
sticking to it. The machine scrubs tile, 
cement, or any other kind of floors as they 
never could be scrubbed by hand, and with- 
out the least splashing. 

We have branch offices in 24 cities ready 
to serve you. Upon request, we offer a FREE 
demonstration in your own home. Or if you 
are too far from our nearest branch, a 10-day 
FREE trial. But first write for a complete de- 
scription of this marvelous little machine, and 
what it does. Tear off the coupon now as a 
reminder, and then mail to us. We promise 
you an answer promptly. 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
220-230 West 19th St., Dept. 611, New York City 


Please mail me complete information and prices regard- 
ing your Electric Floor Machine, This docs not obligate 
me in any way whatever, 
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knot’s eggs, and spoonbill sandpiper. I 
remember Peary offering rewards to Eski- 
mos for the knot’s eggs, and at length 
they became interested. And they were 
found. So with spoonbill. John Thayer 
had the money, and the desire to secure 
the eggs, so he sent a man to Siberia for 
two years, and this man found his quarry. 
So with the Ross’s goose eggs. Money 
would find the eggs—that is, in the nest. 
That goose lays its eggs somewhere between 
the Mackenzie Delta and the north shore 
of Hudson’s Bay and Islands. The reason 
probably that the eggs have not been seen is 
because not enough interest has been shown 
to go after them. Next summer I am going 
along the north shore of Hudson’s Bay and 
north amongst the Islands. 


R. A. BARTLETT” 


Anchor Language 


Sirs: 

Hereby renewing my subscription, tender- 
ing unqualified praise for TIME as it stands, 
size, contents, etc. Also one small criti- 
cism. “Gunboats to Nicaragua” (Tig, 
Sept. 6)—and cast anchor—. Never is an 
anchor “cast.’”” It may be dropped or as 
the order comes from the bridge it is 
“let go’ which is customary, but it is not 
“east.” That particular word used in that 
particular sense never fails to get a 
mariner’s “wind up.” 

Please do not increase the size of 


TIME. 
GEORGE B. SWORTFIGNER 
Oakland, Calif. 


. . e 


“Old Black Wills” 


Sirs: 

In Time, Oct. 25, under Sport you have 
for a headline “Old Black Wills.*” This 
is very absurd. It is not as hurting to 
the Negro as it is to you. It immediately 
shows how ignorant and narrow minded the 
publishers of Time are. Instead of listing 
it as Sport, you should call it race pride 
against impartial justice, then possibly you 
would have it as it really is. 

If the most honorable white Sharkey had 
been such a great fighter why then did he 
win on a foul? With a narrow minded 
referee and white mnewspapermen, such 
as publishers of TiME, what reasonable 
chance did “Old Black Wills’’ have? } 

Your paper is the most ridiculous in 
these United States. 

WILLIE Davis BuTTs 

East Orange, N. J. 


. . . 


Will Find 


Sirs: 

Gatti-Casazza_ will find his American 
Caruso [TimE, Nov. 1] in the person of 
one William B. Martin, tenor, who in the five 
years since being graduated from Harvard 
has sung in the Opera Comique, Paris 
(1923-4), Marseilles and Barcelona (1925) 
and at Ostend in the summer of 1926. Mar- 
tin was the idol of Parisian opera-goers for 
two seasons and last year took Spain by 
storm. He is now in Italy polishing up his 
Italian. Perhaps Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
already signed him up for the 1927 Metro- 
politan season and is going to spring him 


on us then. 
J. W. SAVAGE 
Scituate, Mass. 


Kit, Cat 


Sirs: 

I do not know who your authority is for 
deriving catgut from kit, as you do in 
Time, Oct. 18. At any rate, let me quote the 
comment to be found in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary under the word catgut: “So far as 
the name can be traced back, it distinctly 
means guts or intestines of the cat, though 
it is not known that these were ever used 
for the purpose.”” You will probably rec- 
ognize the authority of the Oxford as final. 

STANLEY S. SWARTLEY 

Meadville, Pa. 

TIME relied upon the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica for the statement 

. . ” 
that catgut derives from “kit gut, 
that is gut used in playing a kit 
or fiddle.—ED. 





*Wills, prizefighter, defeated by Sharkey. 
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HERE is a P-A-X switchboard to meet the 
interior telephone requirements of any busi- 
ness, large or small. Small units to serve a few 
telephones in business office, school or small shop; 
installations of several hundreds of telephones 
for large factories, railroad terminals or depart- 
ment stores; and installations for all of the “in- 
between” requirements as well. 


The 35 years’ experience of the Strowger engineer- 
ing staff has resulted in the development of 
apparatus of the most highly perfected type and 
performance, with flexibility to meet the needs of 
every kind and size of business, regardless of local, 
climatic or other conditions. Thorough flexibility 
of installation, extreme durability of service, and 
unfailing uniformity, speed and accuracy of action 
are a few of the many reasons for the adoption 
of P-A-X by more than 2000 firms in all lines 
of business, both in the United States and abroad. 
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P-A-X-ophone, 
Type 2 


The P-A-X-ophone fillsa rapidly 
growing need for an_ instru: 
ment with all of the compact- 
ness of the conventional com- 

mon battery telephone, but with 
the additional advantage of 
having the ee mee and re- 

ceiver in a single easily-handled 
unit The P-A-X-ophoneshown 
in desk type above, includes the 
stand and ringer box all in one 
convenient unit It is also avail- 
able with a separate ringer box 





P-A-X Desk 
Telephone 

















| P-A-X (Type 5. 


There ts a P-A-X telephone for 
every conceivable requirement of 
interior telephony The P-A-X- 
ophone for the executive, desk 
telephones for general office use, 
wall telephones for the shop and 
flush telephones for corridors; 
P-A-X Wall telephones, sturdily 
built, for mines, railroads and 
widely separated plant units. 


P-A-X Wall 
Telephone 





The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a pri 
vate automatic telephone exchange 
built of the same Strowger type of 
automatic telephone equipment be. 
ing so widely adopted for city ser- 
vice. The P-A-X may be furnished 
to include and co-ordinate such ser- 
vices as code call, conference, exec: 
utive’s priority, emergency alarm, 
etc., to meet individual needs. 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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The new, finer Chrysler “70” greater ridingease—newer rich- 
is aturning pointin motorcar ness of upholstery — newer, P 
body design—forecasting the finer hardware and fittings — RUGGEDNESS : 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ President Coolidge called for 
his Cabinet and received his Secre- 
taries three: Kellogg, Mellon, Jar- 
dine. The other seven members 
were away stumping for various 
Republican candidates. 


@ The President accepted the in- 
vitation of Representative R. 
Walton Moore (Dem.) of Virginia 
to “quit work for the afternoon 
and go sightseeing in Virginia.” 
Together with Mrs. Coolidge they 
quietly left the White House, mo- 
tored south along the road which 
Henry Clay and John Randolph 
had traveled one early morning to 
fight a duel.* The Presidential 
party halted at the farmhouse 
which President Madison had 
occupied in 1814 when the British 
captured Washington and _ burned 
the White House. At Fairfax 
courthouse they looked upon _ the 
wills of George and Martha Wash- 
ington, read some reports of an 
early Virginia Grand Jury. The 
clerk of the court told them that 
George Washington had once been 
fined for “profane swearing.” Mrs. 
Coolidge asked: “What was ‘pro- 
fane swearing’?” The clerk could 
not answer. So they climbed in 
their car again and proceeded to 
Oak Hill, the 2,000-acre estate of 
President Monroe. Here the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge saw dino- 
saur footprints in the stone flooring 
of the breakfast room, had tea. 
A detour on the return to the 
White House added pleasure to the 
trip. 

( The President addressed the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
in his only speech within the fort- 
night. Said he: “The  pre- 
eminence of America in industry, 
which has constantly brought about 
a reduction of costs, has come very 
largely through mass _ production. 
Mass production is only possible 
where there is mass demand. Mass 
demand has been created almost 
entirely through the development 
of advertising.” 

@ The President issued the tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion, in spite of a telegram from 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism urging 


~_____ 


*Neither dic 








him to refrain. Said he: 


“As a nation and as individuals 
we have passed another twelve 
months in the favor of the Al- 
mighty. He has smilled upon our 
fields and they have brought forth 
plentifully; business has prospered; 
industries have flourished, and labor 
has been well employed. While sec- 
tions of our country have been 
visited by disaster we have been 
spared any great national calamity 
or pestilential visitation. We are 
blessed among the nations of the 
CAT, «4s 


@ The President cabled birthday 
greetings to His Imperial Majesty, 
Emperor Yoshihito, 123rd sublime 
ruler of Japan, on his 47th birth- 
day (see p. 19). 

@ The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge took a _ special night train 
for Northampton, Mass. There 
they voted the Republican ticket; 
entrained forthwith for Wash- 
ington. 


Blinking 


Not since Congress closed in the 
early part of July had President 
Coolidge been quoted directly on 
any controversial political question. 
He had used his Official Spokesman 
whenever a situation demanded it; 
he had assiduously avoided enter- 
ing into the Senatorial campaigns;* 
in particular he had steered clear 
of the slush-tainted Republican 
candidates in Pennsylvania and 





Illinois. Suddenly last week 
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Arthur Sears Henning, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, whose despatches are 
often more fantastic than factual, 
made the following report: “When 
an Illinois man discussing the mat- 
ter [Senatorial candidacy of slush- 
tainted Frank L. Smith, Rep.] with 
the President remarked that ‘Bren- 
nan is tarred with the same 
stick,’ referring to the fact that 
the Democratic candidate for Sen- 
ator accepted $15,000 from Insull, 
Mr. Coolidge turned upon him with 
that cold blue eye of his and 
snapped: ‘But Brennan wasn’t 
oe Insull’s properties, was 
e 


Next day other newspaper corre- 
spondents read Mr. Henning’s 
story; wondered whether it was a 
scoop, a violation of confidence or 
a mere hoax. They asked the 
President about it. His reply was 
cautiously emphatic: “For obvious 
reasons it has to be the policy of 
President Coolidge to assume no 
responsibility for press reports as 
to his position on public questions, 
made without official sanction. He 
has given no interview, made no 
statement, taken no position and 
expressed no attitude, for the pur- 
pose of influencing the choice of 
United States Senator in Illinois.” 

It was then supposed that Corre- 
spondent Hennings had got his 
story from that “Illinois man” who 
had been taken into the President’s 
confidence. But the leak had done 
its work, had revealed that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was not delighted 
with the candidacy of Frank L. 
Smith but that he did not wish to 
advertise his opinion. 


Meanwhile, in St. Louis, Senator 
James A. Reed smashed into the 
Administration as vehemently as if 
he were running for President 
against a Coolidge-Mellon ticket. 
Said he with a snarl on his lips 
that Voltaire would have envied: 
“The red line of the circumference 
of the circle of corruption runs 
across the White House grounds 
and passes through the heart of 
the Coolidge Administration. ... 

“And Coolidge sits in the White 
House blinking his dull eyes, with 
Mellon at his right hand, while the 





*It is true that President Coolidge made 
public a letter vigorously indorsing Senator 
William M. Butler of Massachusetts a fort- 
night ago (Time, Nov. 1), but every one 
knew already that the two were old friends. 
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ravishment. of decency and the 
assault upon the ballot is being 
perpetrated.” 


THE CABINET 


Fuses 


Still conscious of a_ golf-ball 
bruise inflicted on his ankle by his 
son, Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 
returned from a vacation in the 
U. S. to his post at the U. S. 
embassy in Paris. In the Gare St. 
Lazare he was surprised to see that 
unusually elaborate police ar- 
rangements had been made for his 
arrival. At the embassy it was 
the same. From Sheldon Water- 
house, his chargé d’ affaires, Mr. 
Herrick soon gathered details. 

The night before in Paris there 
had been a Communist mass-meet- 
ing, and a deputation of Commu- 
nists had just called, in a high 
state of excitement, to present reso- 
lutions demanding that Ambassador 
Herrick intercede to prevent the 
“assassination” of Comrades Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Waterhouse 
had engaged the leaders of the 
deputation in thoughtful conversa- 
tion and pointed out: 

1) That Mr. Sacco and Mr. Van- 
zetti were convicted of murdering 
two men in South Braintree, Mass., 
six years ago, at a trial prosecuted 
not by the U. S. Government but 
by Massachusetts Commonwealth. 

2) That their trial had been a 
fair trial, and that even had it 
not been fair, the U. S. Ambas- 
sador to France could hardiy ask 
his Government to do something 
about it; that under the U. Ss. 
_ judicial system, intercession is un- 
justifiable. 

3) That the refusal of the 
prisoners’ motion for a new trial 
(T1ME, Nov. 1), which precipitated 
the Paris mass meeting, was based 
on legal reasoning and evidence, 
and not, as inflammatory reports 
said, on a determination to execute 
the two men, innocent or not, for 
their anarchistic beliefs. 

In Berlin, Rome, Madrid and 
other capitals, other U. S. diplo- 
mats prepared similar explanations 
for irate Red Callers. Everywhere 
police protection was strengthened 
about U. S. envoys. With only a 
bill of exceptions and the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, or the 
Governor’s pardon, between them 
and death, Comrades Sacco and 
Vanzetti were more than ever the 
potential fuses for bombs* under 
the chairs of unwary U. S. dig- 





*In 1921, Ambassador Herrick’s valet 
was hurt opening an infernal package sent 
by Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers. 


nitaries, whose safety was not in- 
creased by comment such as the 
opening editorial sentence of last 
week’s Nation: “Judge Webster 
Thayer is a disgrace to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” 





N. E. A. 
McCarRL 


“WATCHDOG” 
. went doggedly ahead 


SUPREME COURT 


Unknown Ground 


Many members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the Shipping Board, and 
even that “watchdog of the Treas- 
ury,” Comptroller General John R. 
McCarl, read diligently last week 
Chief Justice Taft’s 55-page de- 
cision which upholds the President’s 
power to remove all executive 
officials without the consent of the 
Senate (TIME, Nov. 1). Although 
none of these officials is in any 
immediate danger of being ousted, 
yet the feeling hangs heavy that 
they can be dismissed at the ca- 
price or hostility of the President. 

In particular, have the wings of 
Comptroller General McCarl been 
clipped. Heretofore, his was a 
high-handed_  office—he was _ not 
bound by the decisions of any of 
the executive departments; the 
Budget Act gave him a term of 
15 years during which time he 
was not removable by the Presi- 
dent. So he went doggedly ahead, 
running his blue pencil through 
Government expenditures—cutting 
out tea-tasters for the Navy, slash- 
ing the traveling expense allow- 
ances of Federal employes. He 
enraged many; some staunch Army 
and Navy men deemed him a men- 
ace to their free expansion. Now, 


perhaps, with the President’s oust- 
er power unrestrained, the squirm- 
ing pencil of “Watchdog” McCarl 
will pause before striking out that 
Government-paid turkey dinner of 
some traveling official. 

The only loophole in the Supreme 
Court’s vital decision is that a 
militant Senate may strike back 
against the President’s power by 
passing laws which put the ap- 
pointment of important officials 
into other hands. Then the Sen- 
ate could attach any stipulations 
for removal which it pleased. For 
example, it could have the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury appoint the 
Comptroller General, and have the 
Secretary of Commerce appoint the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Constitution makers were 
cautiously indefinite about the un- 
known ground between the powers 
of the President and Congress. It 
has always been ground teeming 
with potential danger, but it only 
becomes a menace to stable govern- 
ment when a hostile Congress and 
President square off for violent 
combat: witness the turbulent ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson. 


Chief Justice Taft’s Opinion. The 
Chief Justice in his decision, a 
fortnight ago, wrote a 24,000-word 
history of this ground. There is 
a scholarly solemnity in his docu- 
ment, which was a year and a 
half in preparation. An extract: 

“The Senate has full power to 
reject newly proposed appointees 
whenever the President shall re- 
move the incumbents. Such a 
check enables the Senate to pre- 
vent the filling of offices with bad 
or incompetent men or with those 
against whom there is tenable ob- 
jection. 

“The power to prevent the re- 
moval of an officer who has served 
under the President is different 
from .the authority to consent to 
or reject his appointment. When 
a nomination is made, it may be 
presumed that the Senate is, or 
may become, as well advised as to 
the fitness of the nominee as the 
President, but in the nature of 
things the. defects in ability or 
intelligence or loyalty in the ad- 
ministration of the laws of one 
who has served as an officer under 
the President are facts as _ to 
which the President or his trusted 
subordinates must be better in- 
formed than the Senate, and the 
power to remove him may, there- 
fore, be regarded as confined, for 
very sound and practical reasons, 
to the governmental authority 
which has administrative control. 

“The power of removal is in- 
cident to the power of appoint- 
ment, not to the power of advis- 
ing and consenting to appoint- 
ment, and when the grant of the 
executive power is enforced by the 
express mandate to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, 
it emphasizes the necessity for in- 
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cluding within the executive power 
as conferred the exclusive power 
of removal. ... 

“This court has studiously 
avoided deciding the issue until 
it was presented in such a way 
that it could not be avoided. .. .” 
Justice McReynolds’ Dissent from 
the majority opinion was almost 
emotionally emphatic: 

“Nothing short of language clear 
beyond serious disputation should 
be held to clothe the President 
with authority wholly beyond Con- 
gressional control arbitrarily to 
dismiss every officer whom he 
appoints except a few Judges. 
There are no such words in the 
Constitution, and the asserted in- 
ference conflicts with the hereto- 
fore accepted theory that . this 
Government is one of carefully 
enumerated powers under an in- 
telligible charter. .. .” 

Justice Holmes’s Dissent: 

“The arguments drawn from the 
executive power of the President 
and from his duty to appoint of- 
ficers of the United States (when 
Congress does not vest the power 
elsewhere) to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed and 
to commission all officers of the 
United States seem to me a spider’s 
web inadequate to control the dom- 
inant facts. 

“Congress alone confers on the 
President the power to appoint and 
at any time may transfer the pow- 
er to other hands. With such 
powers over its own creation I 
have no more trouble in believing 
that .Congress has power to pre- 
scribe a term of life for it free 
from interference than I have in 
accepting the undoubted power of 


Congress to decree its end... .” 


Decisions 


Within the fortnight, the Supreme 
Court handed down a cluster of 
minor decisions along with its 
opinion on the President’s ap- 
pointive power. Among them these 
seemed of general interest: 

Procter & Gamble, manufacturers 
of “Ivory,” “Naphtha,” and many 
another soap, must change their 
advertising methods. The Supreme 
Court’s action was a victory for 
the Federal Trade Commission who 
had ordered Procter & Gamble to 
cease using the word “naphtha” 
in advertising soap and soap prod- 
ucts in which kerosene was used 
and which contained less than 1% 
of naphtha. 

No right to strike. In the case of 
one August Dorchy v. the State 
of Kansas, the Supreme Court 
decided that the state statute, 
punishing anyone who _ induces 
others to strike when the strike 
is not justifiable, or who orders 
them to strike through his power 
incidental to office in a union, is 








constitutional. Justice Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis handed down the 
decision, said that neither the 
common law nor the 14th Amend- 
ment confers the absolute right 
to strike. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Roosevelt Day 


When jingoist Arthur Brisbane 
was screaming “WAR SURE!” in 
the biggest type which Mr. Hearst’s 
New York Journal could produce, 
there was a spunky young Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy at 
Washington who demanded that the 
U. S. fleet put on its fighting 
clothes. Then the Maine exploded 
like a bad dream; war came. The 
fleet was ready for Santiago and 
Manila; the Assistant Secretary 
became a Rough Rider. After that 
he became innumerable things— 
among them, President of the U. S. 

Four years ago wise men 
searched for a fitting anniversary 
to be called Navy Day. They 
thought of that spunky Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, that Pres- 
ident who sent a proud fleet roar- 
ing around the world; so they made 
his birthday Navy Day. Theodore 
Roosevelt was born on Oct. 27, 
1858. 

Last week it was the man, not 
the day, that William Allen White, 
editor, author, sage of Emporia 
Kan., celebrated before  under- 
graduates of the College of Em- 
poria. Said he: 

“If Theodore Roosevelt could be 
let down from the battlements of 
Heaven in a parachute and began 
without warning to say the things 
he said 20 years ago, he would 
shock, astound and paralyze the 
American people. 

“What if, suddenly, from the 
White House today, the phrase 
‘predatory wealth’ came crashing 
out? Remember’ that . Theodore 
Roosevelt attacked decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Remember that he 
demanded the recall of judicial de- 
cisions by popular vote. Remember 
that he stood for the _ initiative 
and referendum; the primary; the 
eight-hour day; child labor laws; 
workmen’s compensation, and had 
no word to say against the closed 
shop. 

“Why, if Theodore Roosevelt 
should appear suddenly in America 
today and doing what he did from 
1904 to 1912 the various defense 
societies, security leagues, minute 
men of the Republic, and 100% 
Americans would start a whisper- 
ing campaign that his real name 
was Fedor Roosevisky, and that he 
was sent here as an agent of the 
Bolsheviki. 

“So greatly have times changed! 
So far has the mind of America 














turned around the corner from the 
liberalism of the first decade of this 
century to the conservatism of to- 
day! Roosevelt will live in our his- 
tory, not as a great President, but 
as a great agitator like Isaiah and 
Elijah. He stood in the courts of 
democracy and thundered the truth 
about its corruption of King Demos 
into its teeth.” 


Navy Day 


President John Goefield of the 
United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters heated a _ rivet 
into a glowing thing of beauty. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary of the 
A. F. of L., passed it to some work- 
men. William Green, President of 
the A. F. of L., picked up a rivet- 
ing hammer, sank the glowing 
thing into the keel of what is to 
be the 10,000-ton Pensacola, first 
of the U. S. “treaty cruisers.” 
Thus organized labor demonstrated 
that it knew Oct. 27 was Navy 
Day, and not merely the opening 
of Apple Week. The host, Ad- 
miral Charles P. Plunkett, Com- 
mandant of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, looked on proudly, benevo- 
lently; arose to a superlative: “The 
Navy is probably the most demo- 
cratic organization on the face 
of the earth.” 

Multitudinous were the symp- 
toms of Navy Day. In Washing- 
ton, Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
D. Wilbur preached dogma: “A 
first-class Navy requires a first- 
class merchant marine. And a 
first-class merchant marine is abso- 
lutely dependent upon a first-class 


‘ Navy.” At Port Washington, L. I.. 


Lieutenant Frank H. Conant* sped 
to an unofficial world’s seaplane 
record (251.5 miles per hour). At 
Lakehurst, N. J., thousands touched 
the silvery hide of the dirigible 
Los Angeles and said, “Gee!” In 
Honolulu and Shanghai, brown- 
skinned and yellow-skinned popu- 
lace looked at brawny necks emerg- 
ing from glistening white U. S. uni- 
forms. ... Navy Day was no myth. 

Neither is the U. S. Navy the 
heroic myth of the days of John 
Paul Jones and the Bonhomme 
Richard, of Farragut in Mobile 


*Three days later Lieutenant Conant was 
killed when his seaplane crashed off the 
coast of Mathews, Va., while he was on 
his way to Norfolk to practice for the 
Schneider Cup races. Next morning, his 
body was found strapped to the seat of 
the wrecked plane; his hand was clutching 
the control levers; his parachute was un- 
touched. Naval officers, viewing the dis- 
aster, said that he must have been flying 
low, about 160 miles per hour, when one 
of the pontoons of his airplane hit a fish 
net stake. 

At 27, Lieutenant Conant was one of 
the most brilliant aviators in the service. 
He had flown 1,300 hours in 388 different 
types of airplanes; he had been shot from 
a catapult; he was one of the first 25 
men to operate from the deck of an air- 
plane carrier. The Navy mourned him, 
remembered that only two months before 
another courageous aviator, Commander 
John Rodgers, had crashed to his death 
in the Delaware River. 








Bay, of the Monitor and Merrimac, 
of Dewey in Manila Bay. It was 
President Roosevelt in 1907 when 
he sent the fleet around the world 
who first demonstrated that the 
Navy was a potent organization 
instead of a few glamorous names, 
a few precocious children of Fate. 
The Navy today lacks immortals, 


but is big with efficiency. 


If the Navy were in the habit of 
indulging in spectacles, it might 
well exhibit its efficiency and po- 
tency by assembling en masse for 
a stupendous steam through the 
Panama Canal. Imagine President 
Coolidge and Secretary Wilbur 
“silent on a peak in Darien,” 
watching the flagship West Vir- 
ginia poke its prow into the sun- 
kissed Pacific. Completed in 1924, 
at a cost of nearly $23,000,000, it 
is the last battleship which the 
U. S. ean build until 1934, accord- 
ing to the Naval Limitations Pact 
agreed upon at the Washington 
Conference in 1923. The West 
Virginia, Colorado (the most ex- 
pensive: $25,000,000) and Mary- 
land are the three largest ships in 
the Navy (each 32,600 tons). Be- 
hind these in single file would 
come the 15 other battleships, 
stretching back six miles to the 
Pedro Miguel locks where’ the 
Florida (oldest and fastest of them 
all) would be chafing to get out. 
Then about one mile of light 
cruisers; then the submarines—al- 
most a hundred of them—with 
their vanguard creeping midget- 
like through the yawning Gaillard 
Cut;* then another five miles of 
106 pert destroyers impatient for 
the open sea; finally the submarine 
chasers, the mine sweepers, the air- 
plane carriers, the colliers, the 
oilers, the cargo ships, and the last 
hospital ship struggling in the 
Gatun Locks. And up above 234 
. airplanes would frolic around the 
Los Angeles. Undoubtedly Rear 
Admiral William Adger Moffett 
would be on board the dirigible, 
would look down upon the 40- 
mile ribbon, would say: “Ah What 
a Navy!”}+ echoing the quarter- 
deck thought of Admiral Samuel 
S. Robison who, this year, com- 
mands the Navy. 


CORRUPTION 
** Honorable Jim” 


Senator James A. Reed found a 
new’ scent in the Klan-trails of 
Indiana Republicanism, re-opened 
his investigation at St. Louis, last 
week. His particular purpose 
was to discover what relations ex- 
isted between Senator James E. 
Watson and the K. K. K. William 
M. Rogers, automobile salesman, 
told this story of 1924: 

“TI was an organizer and kleagle 


*Formerly called Culebra Cut. 
+8,358 officers, 86,643 men. 
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in the Klan under D. C. Stephen- 
son. I carried the imperial pass- 
port, under which a man can belong 
to the Klan without it being known 


to the rank and file. . . . I wrote 
to D. C. Stephenson regarding a 


SENATOR JAMES E. WATSON 
“Blithering blatherskite ... blatant 
bluff” 


position in the Department of 
Justice. He wrote to me to go to 
Washington and there interview 
Senator Watson. He said _ his 
letter would be a sufficient intro- 
duction. I went to the capitol 
and met Watson in his office. 

“Watson said, ‘So you have been 
an organizer in Wilmington? Have 
you your credentials?’ I showed 
him this card. He said, ‘Well, I 
have one similar,’ and he took it 
from his pocket. ... 

“I returned to Watson and he 
told me my application must have 
the indorsement of D. C. Stephen- 
son. I asked if Walter Bossert 
[then grand dragon of the Indiana 
Klan] would do and he said, ‘Hell, 
no!  Bossert will soon be _ re- 
moved.’ ” 

Mr. Bossert was forced to resign 
because he would not support James 
Watson. According to some testi- 
mony, Senator Watson was present 
at the conference which ousted him. 

Immediately Senator Watson 
from his hospital bed in Indian- 
apolis denounced this story as the 
“fabrication of a disappointed 
office-seeker.” Two days later in 
his last radio speech before election 
day, he talked about the tariff and 
had soft words for everyone: 


“T have not denied that I am. 


seeking the votes of the Ku Klux 
Klan, but have coupled it with the 
statement that I wanted the votes 
of all other orders, churches and 
creeds.” 

In spite of the importance at- 
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tached to Senator Reed’s and Editor 
Thomas H. Adams’ investigations 
(TimME, Oct. 18), the Klan in 
Indiana is little more than a politi- 
cal hangover which reminds Re- 
publicans how bad they were the 
night before. The Klanish horde 
of 400,000 in 1923 and 1924 has 
now dwindled to some 17,000 faith- 
ful morons. The principal result 
of the investigations seems to have 
been to crystallize resentment 
against Senator Watson, hitherto 
a Republican power and presiden- 
tial possibility. He is described by 
Frank R. Kent, able correspondent 
of the Democratic Baltimore Sun, 
in no mild language: 

“In Indiana you hear far more 
scathing denunciation of the Hon- 
orable Jim from prominent Repub- 
licans than you do from any 
Democrat. By outstanding men of 
his own party he is privately pic- 
tured as a blithering blatherskite, 
the most blatant bluff any State 
has sent to Washington in years— 
a disgrace to Indiana, a fraud and 
a faker.” 


CRIME 
Kippered Herrin 


Herrin, Ill., a town long kippered 
in a bloody solution of mining 
feuds, bootleg wars, Klan activities, 
last week developed some. new re- 
actions. Two gangs, one run by a 
man named Carl Shelton, the other 
by a rival bootlegger, Charles 
Birger, took a dislike to each other 
and pursued their differences with 
machine gun attacks, armored 
motor cars, ambuscades, profanity 
and murder. The first mute wit- 
ness to law and order in Herrin 
was a human hand which reached 
stiffly for the sky, emerging from 
the shallows of the Big Saline river 
near Equality, Il. 

A Negro boy saw it. He had 
been playing on the bridge. He 
looked down, and there was _ the 
hand. It did not move. The 
Negro did. A sheriff who discerned 
something more than fantasy _be- 
hind his terrified eyes and whirling 
words, followed the boy back to 
the river and found, under the 
hand, the body of a onetime bar- 
tender for Mr. Birger, wrapped in 
a horse-blanket and riddled with 
bullets. The sheriff was bothered, 
because at dawn that same morn- 
ing he had been ealled out to 
have a look at one William B. 
McQuay who lay in his automobile 
three miles north of Herrin on 
the road to Johnson City. Sixteen 
steel-jacketed machine-gun bullets 
had passed variously through Me- 
Quay’s body. 

A newspaperman went up the 
hill to Mr. Birger’s roadhouse, a 
stark oblong building on the edge 
of some woods. A sign, needing 
paint, swung over the porch. It 
said “Shady Rest.” The _ inter- 
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viewer found Mr. Birger in the 
cellar, playing with a white dog. 
He had on a bullet-proof jacket. 
Six men sat around, spitting and 
smoking and laughing at the pup- 
py. They all had rifles. Outside 
in the shed was an armored tour- 
ing car that Charles Birger used 
when he drove abroad on his af- 
fairs. The roadhouse was barri- 
caded. Machine guns looked out 
between the shutters. Mr. Birger 
said he would get Carl Shelton. 

The two gangs had originally 
been one, a compact body organized 
against the Ku Klux Klan to pro- 
tect the interests of the Herrin 
liquor trade. Carl Shelton and 
Charles Birger disagreed about 
something—a hold-up, a woman, a 
rake-off—nobody was sure. Mr. 
Shelton had an armored car made 
in St. Louis and hired a squad of 
gunmen to go round with him. Mr. 
Birger got his own friends together. 
It was hard to say who would 
win. 

The newspaperman wondered 
about these things as he walked 
down the hill. That night the 
people of Herrin wondered too, 
hearing the woodeny familiar 
rattle .of machine-guns nearby, 
seeing a glow like a petal in the 
sky over Birger’s “Shady Rest.” 
Carl Shelton had tried an attack. 
His followers, with their caps 
pulled down and revolvers in each 
hand, stalked through woods blaz- 
ing with electric light toward the 
roadhouse from whose windows 
jetted rods of blue flame. The at- 
tack failed. Carl Shelton said he 
would get Charles Birger. 


In Sing Sing 


The average convict is a young 
God-fearing native of the U. S., 
according to the annual report of 
Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing 
Sing Prison at Ossining, N. Y. He 
says that out of the 1,452 prison- 
ers, 1,445 profess membership in 
some religious denomination, 1,034 
are native Americans, 1,008 held 
jobs at the time of their crime, 707 
had gone to school up to the sixth 
grade, 67 have college degrees (an 
increase from 19 for the previous 
year). The average age of the 
prisoners is 28, 


PROHIBITION 


Wets’ Finances 


Alongside of the moneyed Anti- 
Saloon League, the finances of the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment are mere elves, but they 
grow. Last week the Wet organ- 
ization filed its report with the 
Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, announced receipts of $275,- 
545 and expenditures of $215,070 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1926. The 
largest contributor was Edward S. 





Harkness of Manhattan, Director of 
the New York Central; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and many an- 
other railroad, son of the late 
famed oil magnate Stephen V. 


Harkness. Mr. Harkness’ gave 
$7,500 and loaned $2,500. His sis- 
ter-in-law, Edith Hale Harkness, re- 
corded her opinion .ith a check 
for $1,000. Other contributors: 
Irénée du Pont of Wilmington, Del., 
$5,000; Pierre S. du Pont, $5,000; 
Arthur C. James, Manhattan and 
Newport financier and yachtsman, 
$2,500; Richard T. Crane, Chicago 
foundry potentate, $2,000. 


Air, Rum, Millions 


It is a clever man who can ac- 
cumulate a fortune of $5,000,000, 
five years after being released from 
the penitentiary, but it is a wary 
man who does not get caught do- 
ing so. 

Frank G. Parker of Chicago was 
clever but not wary. In 1921 he 
emerged from the Joliet Peniten- 
tiary after serving for four years 
because he had once been the 
“crown prince” of automobile 
thieves. He discarded automo- 
biles in favor of airplanes. He 
became a hero. In 1923 a colony 
of fishermen were trapped by a 
blizzard on South Fox Island in 
Lake Michigan. Aviator Parker 
flew to their aid, carrying food and 
clothing. In 1924 he was a guar- 
antor of the Carpentier-Gibbons 
fight at Michigan City, Ind. 
People wondered whence he had ac- 
quired his wealth. Last week he 
and eight of his employes were 
indicted as the operators of 45 
breweries and an airplane bootleg- 
ging system. Federal agents said 
that Aviator Parker’s transporta- 
tion methods. had put his profits 
over the $5,000,000 mark. 


IMMIGRATION 
Efficient Tangle 


The U. S. immigration laws are 
so super-efficient that they often 


baffle, hurt. View the case of 
Anna Komarmicka, 30, Polish, 
pretty. 


In 1910 her married sister, a 
U. S. citizen, brought her to this 
country. In Chicago she became 
a milliner. She took out her first 
citizenship papers; her second pa- 
pers have been filed and now 
await a hearing. Last spring she 
received a message from Warsaw 
that her father was dying. Forth- 
with she applied for a permit to re- 
enter the U. S., obtained it, sailed 
for Poland. Her father recovered. 
She started back for Chicago. In 
Paris her purse and her permit 
were stolen, but the U. S. consul 
at Paris assured her that she 
would have no trouble re-entering 





this country. A month ago she 
arrived on the French liner Paris, 
was taken to Ellis Island where the 
Board of Special Inquiry ordered 
her exclusion. At the request of 
an agent of the French line, Sec- 
retary of Labor James J. Davis or- 
dered her case re-opened. Finally 
last week the board decided that 


she was the person to whom the 


permit to leave and re-enter ha 
been issued, but that the exclusion 
order must stand. Secretary Davis 
confirmed the ruling. So Miss 
Komarmicka was ordered deported. 


NEGROES 
Street War 


In Philadelphia, last week, a 
Negro boy tossed a _ rock at 
Helen and Beatrice Keifer, 21 and 
23 years old, white. They repri- 
manded him. He sulked, dashed 
away, told his tribe that he had 
been whipped. Forthwith, hulking 
Negresses and little pickaninnies 
bestirred themselves; produced 
knives, whips, razors; set out to 
reprimand the Misses Keifer. In 
a restaurant the Misses Keifer were 
finishing their evening meal. The 
Negresses patted their weapons, 
waited until their victims came 
upon the street. The Misses Keifer 
emerged, saw, sprinted. They were 
overtaken—whips lashed across 
their backs—black paws ripped 
their clothing, tore at their hair. 
Meanwhile, some 20 undergraduates . 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania jumped into the battle, swung 
fists at Negroid jaws, felt knives 
in their flesh. Police arrived be- 
fore any deaths were recorded. 

Later, in a _ hospital bed lay 
Michael Bremant, member of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania wrestling 
team, with deep cuts in his legs, 
hands, back, face. In an adjoining 
room was his roommate, Francis 
E. Denniston, with his hands cut 
up. In jail was Anna Johnson, 
knife-wielding Negress. In _ the 
House of Detention were three 
black girls. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
He-City 


A full page advertisement in 
New Orleans newspapers last week 
deposed: “Tulane University is one 
of the nation’s great institutions of 
learning. Recently her football team 
added another laurel to her fame. 
Almost overnight Tulane’s pres- 
tige experienced new glory... . 
The city of New Orleans shared. 
. . . In behalf of Tulane Univer- 
sity, we summon the people of New 
Orleans to stand by her football 
team throughout the present sea- 
son. 

“TSigned] City oF NEW ORLEANS 
“Arthur J. O’Keefe, Mayor” 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonweaith of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 


The Commons— 

@ Convened for the sixth time to 
extend for the sixth time the Emer- 
gency Powers Act made necessary 
by the coal strike (TIME, May 10 
et seq). : 

@ Heard Secretary for Mines 
Lane-Fox ominously declare: “It 
may be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to fix the price of coal in 
order to stop profiteering. But it 
will be better if we can avoid it in 
view of the probability of an early 
collapse of the coal strike.” : 
@ Heard Premier Baldwin admit 
in the course of debate that Labor- 
ite Prohibitionist Dr. Alfred Salter 
was very nearly correct when he 
declared that many Right Honor- 
able Members are habitual drunk- 
ards (TIME, Oct. 28). ; 
@ Defeated, 247 to 95, a motion 
to refer Dr. Salter’s charges to the 
Committee on Privileges, which 
would have meant an individual in- 
vestigation of the alleged Right 
Honorable drunkards. 

C Finally passed a motion of cen- 
sure upon Dr. Salter for commit- 
ting “gross libel on the members of 
the House and a gross breach of 
privilege.” 

( Were informed that 270000 of 
the 1,000,000 miners called on 
strike have drifted back to work. 
During the week, efforts to reach 
a compromise between miners and 
owners were begun through private 
channels by both Governor Mon- 
tagu Norman of the Bank of Eng- 
land and Chairman Arthur Pugh 
of the Trades Union Council. 

C Lieutenant Commander the Hon- 
orable Joseph Montague Kenworthy 
(heir to the ninth Baron Strabolgi), 
_ long a famed bulwark of Georgian 
Liberalism, grew so vexed at last 
with Mr. Lloyd George that he 
bolted without warning into the 
Laborite ranks of onetime (Jan.- 
Nov. 1924) Premier Ramsay Mac- 
donald. 

The Lords— 

@ Listened with a general air of 
disapprobation as “Labor Peers” 
Lord Sydney Arnold and_ Lord 
Charles Parmoor deplored what 
they deemed the excessive readi- 
ness of the police to deal harshly 
with strikers. An example cited 
was the refusal of the police at 
Wombwell, Yorkshire, to allow 
President Herbert Smith of the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association to 
address a crowd of 3,000 strikers. 


Fertile Idea 


a peer of England 
brews. .. 

A. E. HousEMAN 

Thirteen peers, grave dukes and 

sad-eyed earls, have brewed and 


“Many 





N. EB. A. 
Sir SAMUEL HOARE 
“London to Bombay, $600” 


tasted this twelvemonth an idea 
snugly within the law. 

The Idea: a limited company 
(corporation) is a “fictitious per- 
son” who can never die. Therefore, 
on turning one’s estate into a 
limited company, it passes beyond 
the reach of the death, duties 
(inheritance tax). 

Not until the great Dukes of 
Marlborough and Portland incor- 
porated their estates recently, did 
the peerage consider this practice 
purged of all ignoble taint. Since 
then estate incorporations have be- 
come decorously numerous. 

Finally, last week, the Earl of 
Rosebery, Baron Primrose, 79, one- 
time Prime Minister (1894-95), 
valedicted by reactionaries as “the 
last Victorian,’ paused on_ the 
brink of the grave (TIME, Feb. 
15) to incorporate. His thousands 
of acres (reputedly he is one of 
the richest landowners in_ the 
United Kingdom) were dubbed The 
Rosebery Estates, Ltd. Capital 
stock was issued at a pound a 
share to a total value of £362,500 
($1,762,000), half common, half 
preferred. 


Imperial Conference 


While the U. S. celebrated Navy 
Day (see p. 11) and the Japanese 
Ministry of Marine called for a 
larger fleet (see p. 18), the Do- 
minion Premiers of the British 


Commonwealth were entertained off 
Portsmouth, Eng., by impressive 
naval war games, in honor of 
their visit to England to attend at 
London the Imperial Conference 
(TIME, Nov. 1). 

At Portsmouth the visiting 
premiers and_ representatives of 
India were taken aboard H. M. §, 
Revenge, flagship of the Atlantic 
fleet, and examined with interest 
her “paravane”* equipment for de- 
fense against mines and torpedoes 
as she put to sea. 

Soon submarines, submerged to 
periscope depth, surrounded the 
Revenge; dummy torpedoes were 
fired against the “paravane”’; and 
airplanes were catapulted from the 
deck of an aircraft carrier to drop 
“depth bombs” among the sub- 
marines. 

Two hours later the cruiser 
screen of the Atlantic fleet was: 
sighted, tearing through the spume 
at 20 knots. As the fleet de- 
ployed into line of battle canvas 
targets were towed into place. 
Twenty 15-inch guns boomed simul- 
taneously—at a cost for this single 
broadside of roughly $30,000.+ 

Premierial Pre-Occupations. Pre- 
mier Stanley Melbourne Bruce of 
Australia, conscious that his Do- 
minion needs the protection of the 
British fleet against Japan, re- 
marked significantly: “Our people 
are now _ spending 18 _ shillings 
[$4.88] a head per year on de- 
fenses, practically twice as much 
as all the other dominions put to- 
gether, and only five shillings less 
per head per year than the English 
taxpayer. We would like to 
see each part of the Empire simi- 
larly bearing the common load.” 

Naturally Premier James B. M. 
Hertzog of South Africa, his Do- 
minion safely distant from foreign 
naval .threats, did not touch upon 
what his taxpayers might be will- 
ing to contribute to Empire de- 
fenses. General Hertzog was 
undoubtedly pre-occupied instead 
last week, with the news that one 
of his chief “Nationalist” political 
henchmen, Dan Goetzee, had bolted 
to the Opposition, or loyalist ‘South 
African Party” of onetime (1919- 
24) South African Premier General 
Jan Christiaan Smuts. Bolter 
Goetzee, ever a law unto himself, 
added insult to injury by proclaim- 
ing that Premier Hertzog is taking 





*Paravanes are torpedo-like devices, filled 
with explosive or equipped with cutting 
blades, which are towed by armored cable 
from ships for defense. By adjustment of 
their rudders, paravanes can be made to 
travel beside the ship at any desired depth 
and distance, the cable fanning out across 
the ship’s bows. Upon encountering the 
anchor chain of a submerged mine or the 
hull of a submarine, the cable draws the 
paravane into contact. When the mine’s 
anchor chain is severed, the submarine 
is blown up. 


+When the last Imperial Conference met, 
three years ago, the luxury of actual 
shell fire was omitted at the concurrent 
naval review. 
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the wrong tack at London by hint- 
ing at “secession” and will find his 
Cabinet threatened on his return 
to Cape Town. 

Business. Aside from excursions 

and alarums the imperial conferees 
busied themselves as follows last 
week : 
@ Heard with startled approba- 
tion from Air Minister Sir Samuel 
Hoare that time tables and rates 
are already in existence for the 
London-Egypt-India air service 
which will be inaugurated on or 
about Dec. 27. Sir Samuel re- 
peated (TIME, Oct. 4) that he and 
Lady Hoare will fly in the first 
plane regularly operated on the 
new route. Rates: London _ to 
Cairo, $250; to Bagdad, $500; to 
Bombay, $600. Concluding, Sir 
Samuel said: “Two airships are 
being built for empire flights which 
will accommodate 100 passengers 
each and have promenade decks, 
outside cabins and big smoking and 
dining rooms. They will be able 
to fly about four thousand miles 
without re-fueling. They will be 
completed within a year. ... 

“There is no technical reason 
why the journey to Canada should 
not be reduced to two and a ‘half 
days, the journey to India to five 
days, to Cape Town six days, to 
Australia eleven days and to New 
Zealand thirteen days. ... 

“This is the picture of an empire 

air route program upon which I 
sask for your advice and co-opera- 
tion. I do not believe that I am 
either a fanatic or a visionary in 
asking your support for these 
schemes. If they prove successful 
they: may give a physical unity to 
the empire that it has never pos- 
sessed before.” 
@ Discussed in secret the secretly 
presented report on foreign affairs 
of Foreign Minister Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. The report is per- 
sistently rumored to contain an 
allusion to the alleged intention of 
France to transfer to Italy her 
troublesome League Mandate in 
Syria—Italy then to abstain from 
all interference with French inter- 
ests in Morocco. 


( Appointed an Imperial Com- 
mission on Nationality to investi- 
gate such questions as “What is 
the nationality of an _ individual 
born in a French ship on the high 
seas of an Irish Free State mother 
and a Siamese father?” 


ITALY 
ree...” 


“This kind of thing must end! 
As I have abolished strikes, I 
Intend absolutely to stop periodical 
attempts upon my life.... You 
know that I do not utter words 
in vain. . . 

Thus APs Premier Mussolini 


six weeks ago when the anarchist 
Gino Lucetti flung a bomb at him 
in Rome and missed him (TIME, 
Sept. 20). Last week Jl Duce visited 
Bologna. Amid a teeming throng 
he opened the new athletic Stadium 
Littorialee As he rode away a 
youth darted from. the crowd and 
fired point blank at Signor Mus- 
solini. The bullet ripped away a 
piece of cloth from the Premier’s 
coat, pierced the sash of the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus which he wore, 
grazed the sleeve of the Mayor of 
Bologna who sat at his side. 

Those near him declared that 
the expression of the Duce’s face 
did not change. He sat quite 
still while the mob closed in upon 
his would-be assassin. Strong 
hands strangled the youth. Four- 
teen knives plunged into his flesh. 
Stripped, beaten to a pulp, dead, 
his body, unrecognizable, was 
eventually recovered by the police. 

Benito Mussolini waited quietly 
until the mob thinned sufficiently 
for his car to proceed. As he 
drove away the cheering rose to 
a roar: “Long live the Duce!.... 
Death to his enemies! .... Woe 
to him who touches the Savior 
of Ttaly..«.s:.° 


The silent immobility of the 
Premier suggested to observers that 
he has at last grown tired of 
saving the lives of those who seek 
his own. 

He saved the life of the Socialist 
Tito Zaniboni, caught in the act 
of preparing to shoot him (TIME, 
Nov. 16, 1925) by crying to the 
angry mob: “Fascists, you will 
take no revenge because I wish it! 
You will obey!” 

He saved the life of the insane 
Englishwoman, Miss Violet Gibson, 
who thrust a revolver at his face 
and actually shot away the tip 
of his nose (TiMkE, April 19) by 
ordering the crowd which would 
have lynched her to disperse peace- 
ably. 

Last week he sat silent, let 
Fascists take for him his revenge. 

Immediately afterward Secretary 
General Augusto Turati of the 
Fascist Party issued a proclama- 
tion: “The first gesture of justice 
has been accomplished. Now the 
accomplices of this youth must be 
sought out and punished.” 


Tuba Sounded 


Black-shirted Fascists stood row 
upon row in the vast Coliseum. 
To hear the words of Jl Duce del 
Fascismo there had come to Rome 
not mere newsgatherers but news- 
potentates such as_ Publisher 
Walter A. Strong of the Chicago 
Daily News who personally wrote, 
signed and put a story on the 
wire. 

The day was the fourth anni- 


versary of Signor Maussolini’s 
march upon Rome at the head of 
his black-shirted army. As though 
sniffing again the heady air of 
that supreme triumph, Jl Duce 
cried, last week: 

“In this present day the life 
of peoples and of individuals moves 
too fast. We must arrest it 
briefly on occasions such as_ to- 
day, just long enough to review 
the work accomplished in one year. 
So the soldier pauses for a mo- 
mentary halt upon his march. * 

After sketching the numerous ‘in- 
ternal reforms wrought within the 
twelvemonth, Signor Mussolini 
turned with what seemed —— 
relish to foreign affairs. Said h 

“The Fascist Government, after 
having settled our debts with the 
United States and Great Britain, 
concluded a treaty of commerce, 
amity and navigation with Jugo- 
slavia, and a pact with Great Brit- 
ain concerning common _ interests 
in Abyssinia, a treaty of commerce 
with Siam, an arbitration pact 
with Spain and one with Rumania, 
a treaty of commerce with Gua- 
temala, a treaty of friendship with 
the Yemen (Arabia). 

“T ask if there ever was in Italian 
history such an amount of work 
achieved in one year... 

“Moreover I do not exaggerate 
if I say that today the whole 
armed forces of the nation are at 
their highest point of efficiency 
with regard to morale, discipline 
and preparedness. 

“Black-shirts! Today you are in 
arms in hundreds of thousands. 
Your bayonets not only represent 
the Government, but the whole 
Italian people. 

“We announce to the world this 
truth: The Fascist revolution 
comes from the moral patrimony 
of the Italian people and will make 
Ita'y great.” 

Sop. Conscious that he was 
about to sound thus the tuba of 
Empire, Signor Mussolini sought to 
demonstrate, earlier in the week, 
that at least he has no designs up- 
on crag-defended Switzerland. Said 
he te a Swiss newsgatherer: “The 
Swiss will never have occasion to 
fear Italy, nor any blow from here, 
nor any wicked enterprise. I love 
Switzerland. I have for Switzer- 
land a preference which I have for 
no other country outside of my 
own. It is one of my sentimental 
frailties.” 


Tempesta 


Spume laden, a storm swept in 
from the subtle Mediterranean last 
week, struck between Genoa and 
Leghorn. For hours Italian ship- 
ping was buffeted. Many fishing 
smacks floundered. Viareggio and 
other resorts on the Italian Riviera 
were inundated. At last the storm 
veered overland through Tuscany 
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and Emilia to Venice. There the 
Grand Canal rose until gondolas 
glided across the Piazza di San 
Marco—usually as dry as Fifth 
Avenue, and like that thoroughfare 
lined with shops de luxe. Venetian 
vendors of lace, glass and what 
not, bustled about in two feet of 
water, rescued floating show cases, 
were vexed. 


GERMANY 
Guilt 


“French, American, British and 
German authorities have proclaimed 
as a lie that paragraph in the 
Treaty of Versailles which holds 
Germany alone responsible for the 
War.” Thus opened the preamble 
to a document signed last week by 
1,000,000 Germans. It is a petition 
requesting Foreign Minister Gustav 
Stresemann to bend every effort 
toward securing the establishment 
of an international tribunal to ad- 
judicate War guilt. 


BELGIUM 
Belga 


Belgians began suddenly last 
week to think in belgas. Overnight 
King Albert, by royal decree, pro- 
claimed the creation of a new 
monetary unit, the belga, worth 
exactly five Belgian paper francs 
and exactly .209211 grams of gold. 

The royal decree amounted, of 
course, to stabilizing the Belgian 
paper france at .041842 grams of 
gold, or (at present rates of ex- 
change) 36 francs to the dollar. 
This was accomplished by floating 
a $100,000,000 international loan 
(see p. 35) with the proceeds of 
which the Bank of Belgium will sup- 
port the belga (i.e. the paper franc 
in multiples of five) at fixed 
parity. 

Finance Minister Emile Franqui, 
and M. Franck, Governor of the 
Bank of Belgium, were acclaimed as 
the two Belgian financiers chiefly 
responsible for negotiating the in- 
ternational loan, and “advising” 
King Albert, recently created “Dic- 
tator of Belgium” (TIME, July 26) 
to stabilize the old franc by de- 


cree instead of creating a new 
currency. 
For this reason the _ stabilized 


Belgian franc—hereafter to be quot- 
ed on international exchange in 
belgas—was dubbed by fiscal hum- 
orists last week the “Franck-Fran- 


qui franc.” 


RUMANIA 
Royalty Rambles 


@ Her Majesty of Rumania learned 
that at Bucharest certain news 
organs formerly hostile to herself, 





have been expressing pride that 
“America is prostrate before our 
Queen.” 

C ° Simultaneously the local United 
Press correspondent at Kansas 
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FINANCE MINISTER FRANQUI 
Franck-Franqui Franc 


City, Mo., declared: “When Presi- 
dent Coolidge comes to Kansas City 
to dedicate the $1,000,000 War 
memorial, Nov. 11, he will be the 
one and only attraction during his 
stay here, officers of the memorial 
association assert. 

“If Queen Marie of Rumania, 
scheduled to arrive here at 6:15 p.m. 
the same day, should arrive a few 
hours earlier, she will have to wait 
until Kansas Citians have enter- 
tained President and Mrs. Coolidge 
and told them farewell before offi- 
cial recognition is taken of her 
visit.” 

C At Ottawa, the capital of Can- 
ada, Her Majesty was officially 
welcomed by the Governor General, 
Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Vis- 
count Willingdon. Said Her 
Majesty, responding to the Gov- 
ernor General’s set speech of greet- 
ing: “How do you do?” 

q At the Central Experimental 
Farms, just outside Ottawa, Queen 
Marie paused to read with atten- 
tion a sign proclaiming that within 
a*nearby enclosure an egg-laying 
contest was in progress. 

CG The Queen, en route to Winni- 
peg on her 5lst birthday, received 
the fcllowing cable from King 
Ferdinand I: 

“Send you loving birthday wishes 
and greetings from Sinaia [royal 
palace] which is white with snow. 
Have had some days of real, per- 
fect rest. Feeling so well that I 
am going down-town on Sunday. 
We are all extremely interested in 
the news from your journey and I 





am utterly pleased at your success, 
I hope your cold has gone. Don’t 
overtire yourself. Fondest love 
from all.” 

q@ After leaving Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, Her Majesty’s train re-crossed 
the border to Minneapolis. There 
Queen Marie slipped away after 
her official reception to a little 
Rumanian church barely able to 
accommodate 100 people. Kneel- 
ing, she prayed and. afterward 
conversed with members of the 
congregation in Rumanian. 

@ Her Majesty then set out across 
the plains of North Dakota. At 
Mandan she talked about babies 
jam-making with farmers’ wives. 
At Medora Chief Red Toma- 
hawk, he who had killed Sitting 
Bull, crowned Her Majesty Win- 
yan Kipanki Win (“The Woman 


Who Was Waited For’). Said 
she as her train again snorted 
westward: “I have lived a whole 


lifetime of love today.” 


RUSSIA 
Quake News 


When infidel newsgatherers sit 
down to describe The Day of JjJudg- 
ment, their accounts may perhaps 
resemble those which trickled over 
improvised wires last week from 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Armenia, recently earthquake smit- 
ten (TIME, Nov. 1). 

At Leninakan, once Alexandropol, 
Dr. Joseph Beach, Director of Near 
East Relief in the Caucasus, 
described the catastrophe, now 
thought to have caused 1,500 deaths 
and wrought $60,000,000 property 
damage. Said he: 

“I was at dinner when a terrific 
rumbling, surging noise rent the 
air. A thousand windows crashed, 
and the building oscillated. . .. The 
floor reeled under my feet. All the 
lights failed. We expected momen- 
tarily the roof to fall and smother 
us. 

“Scarcely had we emerged from 
the building when another and 
more violent shock seemed to cleave 
the earth asunder, throwing every 
one to the ground. Here we re- 
mained prostrate and stunned, ex- 
pecting death at any moment. 

“A hurricane of wind swept 
everything before it. . . . Through 
the jet black night only the ma- 
jestic contour of vast Alagéz, the 
voleanic mountain with its dome of 
eternal snow standing out like a 
beacon on the broad Leninakan 
Plain, could be perceived. 

“The piercing cries of the popu- 
lation groping in the dark added 
the element of agony to the scene. 
Great fissures appeared in_ the 
fields, discharging water, sand and 
silt. 

“The terrible subterranean roar- 
ing, cracking, quaking continued 
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spasmodically, with violent surface 
undulations, the terror of which 
can be imagined only by those who 
have experienced it or who have 
read Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s Last 
Days of Pompeii. 

“At this juncture, when we 
seemed to be looking into the very 
abyss of death, we knelt down and 
with eyes toward heaven asked 
Divine mercy. It came. We were 
saved. 

“T verily believe that our small 
band of relief workers was spared 
so that we could rescue the 9,000 
helpless Armenian orphans in Len- 
inakan. The terrific seismic forces 
ceased temporarily, and we _ suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Near East 
Relief orphanages. 

“Due to three years of systematic 
drill and discipline by relief work- 
ers, who envisaged just such a 
calamity, the children had already 
begun to dress and to form lines. 
Within a few minutes we marched 
them all out in orderly formation 
to the adjacent fields.” 


Subsequently Mme. Andree Violis, 
correspondent of Le Petit Parisien 
cabled: 

“The Soviet authorities, with the 
help of the American Near East 
Relief committee, are performing 


marvels. There is no disorder, no 
looting. Soldiers carry out police 
duties. An open-air city is being 
rapidly organized. There is a 


continuous supply of food. On the 
hillside 400 injured are being at- 
tended in tents. An operation room 
is working day and night. There 
Dr. Walter Sisson of Wauseon, 
Ohio, has already performed 130 
operations by candle light, since the 
electric plant is in ruins. The 
population is full of courage and 
hope.” 

The commanders of the Red army 
have pledged 3% of their pay for 
five months to aid the relief work, 
and the Soviet Government has 
appropriated some half million 
rubles ($250,000) for the same 
purpose. 


Flame but no Fire 


Eight hundred and_ seventeen 
delegates assembled within the 
walled and turreted Kremlin last 
week, Lumbering peasants, stal- 
wart workers, stern or oleaginous 
officials, they made up the 15th 
Conference of the Communist 
Party. One-fourth of them were 
empowered to take the floor in re- 
ply to a question from the Chair. 
One-sixth could comment on _ the 
debate. One - fourteenth were 
authorized to make speeches. .. . 

Docile, the Conference began by 
re-electing to the Praesidium, or 
“Standing Committee” of the 








Party, Joseph Stalin, “political boss 
of Soviet Russia,” and 36 of 
his henchmen—among them Pre- 
mier Alexei Ivanovitch Rykov, 
War Minister K. E. Voroshilov, and 
Vice President Nikolai Bukharin of 
the Third International. 

Cowed Oppositionists. President 
Gregory Zinoviev of the Third In- 





GREGORY ZINOVIEV 
“Bomb-boy” 


ternational was not elected to the 
Praesidium. Neither was once 
omnipotent Leon Trotsky. Re- 
cently in .open opposition to “Boss” 
Stalin, they have been forced to 
desist from obstructing him (TIME, 
Oct. 25), and figuratively whipped 
into a corner. During the week 
M. Zinoviev, “the bomb-boy of Bol- 
shevism,” arch-advocate of  vio- 
lent onslaughts upon Capitalism, 
growled to his intimates, ‘‘Hence- 
forth my work with the Third In- 
ternational is impossible.” 

This organization is, of course, 
the once world-extensive Commu- 
nist bureau for promoting subver- 


sive movements in  Capitalistic 
lands. At present Joseph Stalin, 
astute, sagaciously “conservative,” 


has seen fit to squelch such activi- 
ties. 

Preliminary Forensics. Speeches 
before the Communist Conference 
last week were as inoffensive as 
the lowing of a herd of peaceful 
cows. 

“Boss” Stalin, officially Secretary 
General of the Communist Party, 
held back his annual report on in- 
ternal conditions in Soviet Russia, 
and spoke in general terms of for- 
eign affairs: “World Capitalism is 
still attempting: first, to encircle 
our country economically; second, 
to effect our political isolation 
through a concealed blockade; 
third, to take revenge for the 











assistance we have given to the 
British strikers* and the Chinese 
revolution originating at Canton.” 

Though M. Stalin did not set 
forth what he intended to do about 
the machinations of world capital, 
last week, he concluded his address 
amid cheers with the pious assur- 
ance that world communism will 
somehow triumph in the end. No 
fool, M. Stalin was apparently en- 
gaged last week in ingratiating 
himself with the “pure” Commu- 
nists to whom he is something of a 
heretic, however potent. The way 
seemed clear to introduce before 
the conference a program of action 
skilfully masking the “conserva- 
tive” policies of “Boss” Stalin be- 
hind a screen of fervent Leninist 
oratory. 

“Boss” Stalin will discourage the 
wasting of Communist fuel in vain 
attempts to set the world on fire, 
but shrewdly strives to keep the 
Communist flame alight beneath the 
boiler of his own political steam 
roller. 


CHINA 
Strawn Speaks 


Before the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, Silas Hardy Strawn, 
for more than a year able U. S. 
representative at Peking on the 
abortive Chinese Customs and Ex- 
traterritoriality Conferences (TIME, 
Aug. 31, Nov. 2, 1925, et seq.) 
sketched last week the condition 
of China as he left it a month ago 
(TIME, Oct. 4). Mr. Strawn, 
puissant Chicago lawyer, Chair- 
man of the Board of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Director of the Wahl 
(“Eversharp Pencil”) Co., said: 

“There is at present no stable 
government in China. The area of 

hina is a million square miles 
greater than that of the United 
States. China is larger than the 
United States, Mexico and Central 
America combined. It is larger 
than all Europe. More than four 
hundred million, or one-fourth of 
the people of the earth, live in 
Chinas... . 

“IT may mention that since the 
attempt to establish a republic 14 
years ago there have been 8 presi- 
dents or chief executives, 42 cabi- 
nets with a continuously changing 
membership, and 25 ministers of 


justice. The last president, Tsao 
Kun, was locked up in Peking 
from December, 1924, to April, 


1926, because it was said he bought 
his office—yet no formal charge 
was ever made against him and he 
was never brought to trial. He 


*President Herbert Smith of the British 
Miners’ Federation revealed last week that 
$4,000,000 (£822,634) had been contributed 
to British strike funds by Russian labor. 
Said he: “‘Thank. God there is some Chris- 
tianity in Russia! A tenth of all we have 
paid out to relieve the miners has come 
from Moscow.” 


















































































was released when the armies of 
Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin en- 
tered Peking on Apr. 10, 1926. On 
that day the chief executive, Tuan 
Chi-jui, fled from the presidential 
mansion to the foreign legation 
quarter in Peking and thence to a 
foreign concession in  Tientsin, 
where he now resides... . 

“The American Legation at 
Peking last summer arranged to 
buy its winter supply of coal from 
a mine about 20 miles from Peking. 
The railroad was under the control 
of Wu Pei-fu, the then dominant 
war lord. His underlings demanded 
a ‘squeeze’ of $2 per ton for the 
use of cars to move the coal. 

“In addition the Legation must 
pay Wu $25 per car, and the village 
where this general was quartered 
demanded $1.80 per car additional 
‘squeeze.’ 

“This episode was more aggra- 
vating when it is known that the 
cars and locomotives to move the 
coal had been furnished to the 
Chinese Government by American 
builders and have not yet been paid 
for, the debt being several years in 
default. The unfortunate vendors 
have no lien on the equirment, and 
by reason of military domination, 
could not enforce it if they had. 

“When I left China I was reli- 
ably informed that Wu Pei-fu 
[since defeated and eclipsed] was 
collecting from the Peking-Hankow 
Railroad $1,000,000 per month. The 
total earnings of the road are 
$1,500,000 and the payroll $650,000 
per month. It is obvious the em- 
ployes cannot be paid—and they 
had not been for several months. 
Another dominant War Lord, 
Chang Tso-lin, is receiving the 
revenue of the Peking-Mukden 
Railroad. 

“No attention is paid to main- 
tenance of way or equipment. The 
result, therefore, seems inevitable 
—unless conditions soon change, it 
will not be long before the rail- 
roads of China must cease opera- 
tion and the unfortunate people 
will be compelled to go back to the 
wheelbarrow or pack their freight 
upon their backs. Most of the 
camels, donkeys and cattle of the 
patient, industrious farmers have 
already been taken by the sol- 
diers. . . . Minor officials, including 
the police guarding the city of 
Peking, remain unpaid. The only 
departments of the government 
that are being capably and eco- 
nomically operated, and in an 
orderly and businesslike manner, 
are the postoffice, the maritime 
customs, and the salt administra- 
tion, which are under the control of 
foreign employes. am ex- 
pected to make some observations 
about China’s future. He who 
could prescribe a panacea for the 
cure of all the ills of China would 
be the greatest pathologist the 
world has seen. No one seems 
able to write a prescription. .. .” 
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Developments 


The soldiers of the Manchurian 
Super-Tuchun Chang Tso-lin, now 
in control of Peking, notoriously 
follow his example of ruthless and 
inhuman cruelty upon slight prov- 
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Camels, donkeys, cattle have been 
seized 


ocation. Last week one of Chang’s 
lieutenants demanded a “contribu- 
tion” from a Chinese merchant 
resident in the suburbs of Peking. 
The merchant refused. The soldiers 
brought a cauldron of oil, built 
a fire beneath it, seized and 
stripped one of the merchant’s 
daughters, boiled her to death. 


The Cantonese Super-Tuchun, 
Chang Kai-shek, boasted last week 
that his conquests now embrace 
six provinces [in the Yangtze val- 
ley] with an area of over half 
a million square miles and a 
population in excess of 170,000,000. 
These docile millions he conquered 
with an army probably not exceed- 
ing 100,000. 


JAPAN 
Sea Noon 


Dark clouded the Yellow Sea. 
Long swaying fingers pointed sky- 
ward—masts. Aboard the Jap- 
anese flagship Mikasa the captains 
of the fleet faced their admiral 
across a lacquer tray containing 
the instruments used in committing 
hara-kiri. 

Heihachiro Togo, Admiral of the 
Fleet, spoke with low purring 
earnestness. When he fell silent 
his captains filed past the lacquer 
tray one by one. Their eyes met 
firmly the piercing glance of Togo. 
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None would allow himself to sur- 
vive the disgrace of defeat in the 


coming action. ... When battle 
came, the Admiral stood for a 
whole day unscathed on the bridge 
of his flagship, while half the of- 
ficers who stood with him were hit 
by fragments of shells. . . . Forced 
to display a valor equally prodi- 
gious, his captains did not fail 
him. ... Port Arthur fell.*  Co- 
lossal Russia ree’ed. Minute Japan 
took rank among the mighty. From 
that day began in earnest the 
struggle for sea power’ which 
placed Japan at the Washington 
Conference (1921) on a 3-5-5 basis} 
with the U. S. and Britain (see 
p. 11). Last week the Japanese 
Minister of Marine, Admiral Take- 
shi Takarabe, launched a campaign 
to secure an additional expenditure 
next year of $60,000,000 on the 
Japanese fleet. 

The Minister of Marine, speaking 
before 1,000 notables gathered to 
watch the launching of the cruiser 
Kinugasa last week at Kobe, spoke 
with feeling of great Admiral 
Togo, now 78, who lay at that 
moment ill—and perhaps dying— 
in the modest house which he oc- 
cupies in a suburb of Tokyo. The 
fleet has been built up by men like 
Admiral Togo, samurai (“military 
nobles”) who went to England in 
their youth, drank at the authentic 
font of naval lore, and came home 
to instruct and inspire their coun- 
trymen. Japan requires a navy 
now as never before. The Euro- 
pean nations, emerging from their 
mutual war preoccupation, will 
soon begin again to interpenetrate 
the Orient in earnest. Beside the 
problems of defense, Japan is faced 
with the eventual necessity of seck- 
ing new outlets for her population. 
Even if these be won by military 
conquest, on the adjacent conti- 
nent the Occidental powers must be 
prevented from interfering by the 
warboats of Japan. 

Reflections such as these moved 
the Minister of Marine to say last 
week: “Our budget for the year 
balances at 4,077,960,000 yen ($1,- 
999,000,000). Of this only 469,- 
200,000 yen ($230,000,000) is 
appropriated to naval _ replace- 
ments. ... Remember that  Ger- 
many’s defeat was due to an eco- 
nomic blockade! ... We ask only 
122,400,000 more yen ($60,000,000), 
this year, to replace auxiliary craft 
now ready to be _ scrapped.... 
Surely Japan is not so poor that 
she cannot pay this sum _ to 
maintain her’ present fighting 
strength! ... The dawn of our 
modern naval history has _ been 
glorious. The high noon of Jap- 


*January 2, 1905. 

¢The figures 3-5-5 represent the relative 
naval strengths in capital ships of Japan, 
the U. S. and Britain (Time, May 26) at 
present. In 1905 the figures 1-2-6 represent- 
ed the relative strengths of these nations 
in the battle ships then current. Russia, 
on this latter scale, would have been rep- 
resented by the figure 2. 
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Foreign News—lIContinued] 





anese sea power must be worthy 
of our naval heroes who walk with 
Count Togo through the twilight of 
Ns. 6 gt 

Togo. Though he lay abed last 
week, it is not long since Admiral 
Count Heihachiro Togo, short even 
for a Japanese, shy even for a 
hero, sat often in his garden of a 
morning, puffing his little silver 
pipe in the solitude which he loves. 

A silent man, he reputedly took 
leave of his wife on the occasion 
of his departure for the Port 
Arthur action with the words: 
“Madame, be so good as to take 
excellent care of my dogs.” When 
he returned, a world hero, his one 
extravagance was to purchase from 
the court photographer the sole 
negative of himself then in exist- 
ence in Japan. From this the 
photographer had been making 
prints of the Admiral which he 
sold at a high price. Togo, hav- 
ing purchased the negative, de- 
stroyed it, saying: “I am shocked 
to find that people... spend 
money on the portrait of such a 
stupid person.” 

Such words are characteristic o7 
the man. His dogs were of para- 
mount importance to him, for with 
them he delighted to go on long 
completely solitary hunting trips. 
He was shocked at the squandering 
of money on his portrait, for he 
himself spends every copper sen 
(.005c) with the utmost circum- 
spection—and once squelched at- 
tempts to start a popular subscrip- 
tion from which he would have 
received 1,000,000 yen ($487,000). 

From the Tenno* to whom he is 
what von Tirpitz was to Wilhelm 
II, Admiral Togo accepted, per- 
force, The Grand Order of the 
Chrysanthemum, The First Order 
of the Golden Kite, and _ his 
creation in 1907 as a count. At 
the time of his capture of Port 
Arthur the State declared the vie- 
tory due to “the Virtue of the 
Tenno.” The Tenno ascribed it to 
the intercession of his ancestors. 
Admiral Togo, asked which of these 
theories he favored, replied grave- 
ly and laconically: “Both.” 


Monument of Moment 


“So long as the sun warms the 
earth let no Christian be so bold 
as to come to Japan. Let all know 
that if King Philip+ himself or 
even the very God of the Chris- 
tians contravene this prohibition 
they shall pay for it with their 
heads. Let them think no more of 
us, Just as if we were no longer 
in the world.” 

With edicts couched in such 
terms as these the Shoguns of 
Japan banished, not quite three 
centuries ago, the Jesuit mission- 
aries and Occidental traders who 


——___ 


*Only foreigners refer to the Emperor by 
the poetic title “Mikado.” 


fPhilip IV of Spain (1621-1665). 











had flocked to Nippon a century 
earlier, when it was “discovered” 
by the Portuguese. 

Not until Commodore Perry ap- 
peared off the Japanese coast in 
1854 with ten battleships were 
the Shoguns or Tycoons (“High 
Princes”) intimidated back into 
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contact with the world. Not until 
two years later did Townsend 
Harris, as U. S. Consul General 
raise at Kakisaki, near Shimoda, the 
first consular flag ever unfurled in 
Japan. Despatches told last week 
that many a parchment skinned 
workman is chipping with light 
mallet and fine chisel at a granite 
memorial to be unveiled on com- 
pletion at the spot where Mr. Har- 
ris raised his standard. 

The Monument. Japanese heark- 
ened with approval last week as 
the great Viscount Shibusawa, 
“the Morgan of Japan,” founder 
of the Dai-ichi Ginko (First Na- 
tional Bank) of Japan,- organizer 
of the world spanning Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha (Japanese Mail 
Line), financier, industrialist, phil- 
anthropist, first “businessman” 
ever to be created a Jzupanese 
peer, announced at Tokyo that he 
will unveil the Harris Monument 
in the presence of U. S. Ambas- 
sador Charles MacVeagh. 

One third of the memorial’s cost 
will be borne by the estate of 
the late U. S. Ambassador to 
Japan, Edgar Addison Bancroft 
at whose instigation it is being 
constructed. His friend and fel- 
low Chicago attorney Henry M. 
Wolf (of Judah, Willard, Wolf, 
and Reichmann) has contributed 
another third. Viscount Shibusawa 
having made up the rest, the monu- 
ment partakes of a_ bi-national 
character soothing to the feelings 











of Japanese unfriendly to the U. S. 
The present U. S. Ambassador 
Charles MacVeagh moreover great- 
ly resembles his very generally 
popular predecessor, Ambassador 
Bancroft. The names of both men 
are identified with culture and 
position more than politics, charac- 
teristics to which Japanese have 
been quick to react with favor. 


Imperial Error 


Official records describe His Im- 
perial Majescy, the Emperor Yoshi- 
hito, as the lineal descendant of the 
first and prehistoric Emperor Jim- 
mu of Japan (circa 660-585 B. C.). 
Though the Emperor Jimmu is still 
believed to be the fifth in descent 
from the Sun-Goddess, an error was 
discovered last week in the official 
genealogy which has previously set 
forth that the present Emperor was 
the 122nd in descent from Jimmu. 
It now appears that the Emperor 
Chokei (1368-1372 A. D.) was a 
real person, and not mythological 
as was previousiy supposed. He 
was inserted in the official records 
last week as the 98th Emperor of 
Japan. Thereupon, with impressive 
phraseology it was announced at 
Tokyo that the present Emperor is 
not the 122nd but the 123rd sub- 
lime ruler of Japan. 


As everyone knows, the temporal 
power of the Tenno (King of 
Heaven: Emperor) was eclipsed 
by that of the Shoguns or Tycoons 
(“High Princes”) from the Sev- 
enth Century until the Nineteenth. 
It was, in fact, the great Emperor 
Meiji, father of the present sov- 
ereign, who overthrew the last 
Shogun of Japan, Keiki, in 1868, 
and restored the imverial dynasty. 


Diplomatic Seed 


Despatches told last week that 
U. S. Ambassador Charles Mac- 
Veagh, learned Manhattan lawyer, 
has evolved an innocuous and pop- 
ular formula for his necessarily 
numerous public addresses. 

To Japanese—just now one of 
the most acutely sport-conscious 
peoples in the World (TIME, Sept. 
27)—Ambassador MacVeagh speaks 
as often as possible of U. S. sports 
and sportsmen. 

Thus far he- has achieved one 
striking forensic passage quoted 
in news organs throughout the 
Empire: “Men who are engaged 
in sport for sport’s sake belong 
to the highest class that the coun- 
try can boast—clean, generous, 
high-minded. When this class has 
the opportunity to compete with 
the same class of representatives 
of another nation it cannot fail to 
sow the seeds of a mutual knowl- 
edge and understanding which will 
ripen into a lasting fine friend- 
ship between the nations,” 
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Maecenas 


About every other week, sharp- 
eyed collectors read a two-inch news 
item about a man named Hunting- 
ton who buys things. Last week 
it was a collection of the letters of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and her son, 
James I of England. Other items 
have announced that this Mr. Hun- 
tington bought Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy,” and the best Giitenberg 
Bible in existence, and that very 
rare object, a first folio of Shakes- 
peare, and a first edition of Ham- 
let, and... But the “Blue Boy” 
and the Bible aside, what sort of 
man, people have wondered, is Mr. 
Huntington? 

In despatches, Mr. Huntington is 
generally defined in two words— 
“California Capitalist.” Sometimes 
the newspapers add that he owns 
the largest private library in the 
world, and that, since he is giving 
it to the U. S., he is making the 
most important gift on record by a 
citizen to his government. Such 
statements, facts, as these, evoke 
little personal image, for capitalists 
may or may not cultivate the lore 
of what they buy. 

Mr. Huntington is much like his 
uncle, Collis P. Huntington—the 
Huntington who owned most of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, of which 
he was President when he died, 
and who passed on most of his 
shares to his nephew. Henry Ed- 
wards Huntington, the nephew, was 
not, in the conventional idiom, self- 
made; he took Collis Huntington’s 
money and used it to advantage. 
Born in Oneonta, N. Y., in 1850, 
he dealt in hardware, switched 
to railroading, grew. He bought 
land, built resorts in southern 
California, and ran railroads out 
to them (the Pacific Interurban, th2 
Los Angeles Street Railways). He 
made about a hundred million dol- 
lars. He said he would retire at 
60. That age loomed in his life 
like a pillar at a boundary, divid- 
ing the world of business from that 
other world in which his thoughts 
had their root. 

Acquisitiveness had shaped him 
from the beginning. There was 
acquisition, first of money, then of 
beautiful things. John Pierpont 
Morgan, too, was acquisitive, with 
the vehemence that made him grip 
life with both hands like a vase 
that must be held to be admired. 
Mr. Morgan had a very great li- 
brary, a very great gallery. He is 
dead, and now the world produces 
no one else to match in the depth 
of this need to buy and hold the 
California gentleman who has come 
to own the letters of Mary Queen 
of Scots. If Mr. Huntington wants 
to read Chaucer in the evening, he 
can take down the original manu- 
script of the Canterbury Tales, in 
Chaucer’s spidery, faded, careful 


hand, manuscript said to be the 
most valuable in the world. He 
owns the original manuscript of the 
autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin “from the ink splash on page 
71, to the day before his death.” 





ON. E. A. 
HENRY EpWARDS HUNTINGTON 


... pleasanter than Croesus 


In 1911 he paid a million dollars 
for three Gainsboroughs. His Gii- 
tenberg Bible (often mistaken for 
the famed copy from the library 
of Cardinal Mazarin*) is worth 
$50,000; he has on his shelf 
the first edition of Venus and 
Adonis, the oldest existing edition 
of any work by Shakespeare. He 
has, in short, the most valuable col- 
lection of first editions in the 
world, and the most complete 
Americana. (To catalogue it cost 
$40,000.) These things and his mag- 
nificent 500-acre home at San Marino 
will go at his death to the gov- 
ernment, together with a trust fund 
to preserve them and add to them. 

Urbane, precise, conservative, 
rather than dapper; tolerant, rath- 
er than genial; exhibiting button 
shoes, a cold eye, grey hair and 
long fingers, Henry E. Huntington 
goes on buying things. At San 
Marino he breakfasts. at seven and 
reads for an hour, turning the 
pages carefully. When he is in 
Los Angeles or Manhattan he goes 
to his office and spends a few hours 
with his railroads, his villages, 
cliffs, painted motor buses, trolley- 
cars, skyscrapers, his coupons, 
clerks, cigars and the polite young 
men who look after his money and 
call him “Sir.” It is pleasant to 
feel that these things now largely 
take care of themselves. It is pleas- 
anter to be Maecenas than Croesus. 





*Cardinal Mazarin’s Gutenberg Bible was 
the first to attract notice. The Cardinal 
(1602-61) was a famed patron of letters. 
There are 79 copies or fragmentary copies 
of Gutenberg Bibles. At least seven are 
known to be in the U. S. The latest copy 
to be sold brought $280,000. 
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Ineffable Bohemian 


Seventy-two modern paintings, 
collected by the late John Quinn, 
Esq., were sold last week in the 
Hotel Druot, Paris, in an hour 
and a half, for 1,648,750 francs 
(about $55,000). A Cezanne went 
for 280,000, a nude by Matisse 
for 100,000; the highest price of 
the sale 520,000 francs was paid 
for a picture by Henry Rousseau, 
“The Sleeping Bohemian,” which 
the artist sold 15 years ego for 
400 francs. Even now _ some 
critics laugh at it. “What Idiot,” 
asked L’Oeuvre, “Will Pay the 
Big Price for the ‘Sleeping Bohem- 
ian’?” - To pass sentence on the 
mental soundness of M. Bigne, 
the buyer, one must see the picture. 

It was exhibited last winter in 
Manhattan. Artist Rousseau painted 
it when his memory gave him a 
scene that some sentence or story 
had buried in his mind a long time 
before, perhaps in his childhood; 
for the picture of the night, the 
desert, the beast and the sleep- 
ing woman is achieved in accents 
as intense and dim as the words 
of a child in a fever. It may be 
that the word “Bohemian” had 
taken on, when he first heard it, 
some quality not its own, a jan- 
gling note that suggested the pic- 
ture, for why the painted travel- 
er, asleep under the moon with her 
mandolin should be a “Bohemian” 
is hard to say. Her mandolin 
is quiet. All around her, upon 
the desert and upon her limbs, 
disposed in sleep, the moon bends 
its light, and a lion (come down 
from a hill colder and _ stonier 
than the desert) stands with a 
black shadow on its face, solitary, 
looking at the traveler with wild, 
tender eyes. 


In Chicago 

Fattest of all prizes at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute’s 39th annual 
show last week was one of 
$1,500 given by Patron Frank 
Granger Logan, retired grain brok- 
er, the Institute’s assiduous vice 
president. This sum they _ pre- 
sented to Painter George Benjamin 
Luks for his’ strong, broadly 
painted, modernistic study of a 
male native of Cuba operating an 
accordiom Another $1,000 from 
Patron Logan went to Painter 
Charles Sydney Hopkinson for a 
study of himself and his family. 

Up from Iowa had come a @an- 
vas, property of the Des Moines 
Association of Fine Arts, executed 
by Artist Eugene Edward Speicher. 
It showed, baldly speaking, a lady 
with no clothes on and was simply 
called, like many another master- 
piece, “Nude.” The judges found 
it worthy of $1,000 donated by 
Capitalist Potter Palmer. 

Mrs. Keith Spalding’s $1,000 
for contemporary sculpture was 
bestowed upon Sculptor Benjamin 
T. Kurtz for his “Mask of a 
Nubian Girl” (i. e. Negress). 
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MUSIC 


Orchestras 


In Manhattan last week, on the 
stage of Carnegie Hall, Con- 
ductor Walter Damrosch lifted his 
baton high for the first New York 
Symphony concert of the season. 
Mozart had the honor of beginning, 
with his energetic Symphony in D, 
cooked to order at his father’s com- 
mand to tickle the palate of a Salz- 
burg burgomaster. Schumann was 
next with his Concerto in A Minor, 
with Pianist Alfred Cortot to spin 
the important thread cunningly. 
Then came a_ stranger, Jacques 
Ibert, with three pieces from his 
ballet suite, Les Rencontres, given 
its U. S. premiére a fortnight ago 
by the Boston Symphony. In con- 
flicting keys, restless violins traced 
his vagaries of flower girls and 
creoles in the Debussy manner, 
gossiping women, fishwives taken 
rag and bone from Stravinsky. 
Critics damned it, called it dull, 
found the Mozart and the Schu- 
mann a little tiresome too. They 
blamed the first on the breathless 
pat-a-pat reading of Conductor 
Damrosch, the second on the frigid 
finger tips of Pianist Cortot. All 
praise went to two Debussy Noc- 
turnes that came after intermis- 
sion: Clouds moving slowly, solemn- 
ly, now white, now grey, now re- 
flecting the pale splendor of a dy- 
ing sun; Festivals with its wise 
laughter, frail and unearthly—and 
to the Meistersinger Overture that 
blew its virtues boldly into the 
darkest crannies of the hall and 
drew forth an ovation for the or- 
chestra and its leader. 


At its second pair of concerts the 
New York Philharmonic gave the 
first U. S. performance of George 
Templeton Strong’s* Vie d’Artiste, 
a symphonic poem for violin and 
orchestra. Josef Szigeti was the 
soloist, drew ripe measure of 
grave, cool beauty to paint the 
mood of a creator, peaceful as a 
flower at first, but bruised and 
beaten by a mocking Success back 
into a wiser contentment. Critics 
found it pleasant, a li‘tle senti- 
mental. They commended Conduc- 
tor Willem Mengelberg for intro- 
ducing it, and for giving Bloch’s 
Israel Symphony, that strong, hon- 
est portrayal of the suffering of 
the Jews, bright with savagery, 
sensual, despairing. 

In Minneapolis, symphonophiles 
drew a mighty breath of relief. 
They had received some weeks ago 
a statement from the Symphony 
management to the effect that un- 
less they gave better support, in 
fact unless they took all the sub- 
scriptions to the 16 Friday evening 
concerts, their fare would be cut in 
half and they would get no Sun- 


_ *Seventy-year-old U. S. composer, living 
in Switzerland. 
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day afternoon programs. They 
bestirred themselves. At the open- 
ing concert every seat was taken 
and a hundred extra ones tucked 
here and there for those who would 
not be turned away. They relaxed 
then, those symphonophiles, gave 
rapt attention to Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Thomas, Mozart, Pierné, Delibes, 
Wagner, capably read by Conduc- 
tor Henri Verbrugghen. 

In San Francisco, the Symphony 
there broadcast for the first time. 
It was an experiment, Conductor 
Alfred Hertz had announced; he 
demanded a guarantee fund of $25,- 
000 to see it through. Came the 
Sunday concert, and radio fans, 
thousands of them, stopped their 
Sunday putterings to listen in, 
voted the experiment a_ success. 
Managers’ scouting around the 
darkened Curran Theatre, saw great 
patches of vacant seats, thought 
differently, gave thanks to the few 
loyal subscribers and the Standard 
Oil Co., who had furnished the 
guarantee. 

In Rochester, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra gave its opening concert. 
At just the appointed time Con- 
ductor Eugene Goossens, trimmest 
of all conductors, sent floating 
through the spaces of the East- 
man Theatre the honest harmonies 
of Weber’s Oberon Overture, the 
enchanted woods of Debussy’s 
L’Aprés-Midi, Respighi’s Concerto 
Gregoriano, new to Rochester, 
stately, breathing the musty gran- 
deur of old cathedrals and shuff- 
fling monks. Rochester applauded it 
courteously. Rochester saved its 
loudest approval for Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathétioue, after its awful pessim- 
ism had finally been led by the 
cellos and the big basses into a 
despair too deep for the violins to 
follow. 

In Boston, Ethel Leginska, one- 
time (TIME, May 3) disappearing 
pianist, led her new orchestra, 
the Boston Philharmonic, before 
fastidious New Englanders; _ re- 
ceived mingled irony and praise. 
As all admitted, it was the leader’s 
orchestra, directed nerve on nerve 
to sheer hypnosis. In Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasia, the piéce de resis- 
tance, Miss Leginska played 
the piano part, leaving the or- 
chestra, as critics commented, 
with no mother to guide it, in spite 
of which it revealed euphony, bal- 
ance, potential flexibility. A tre- 
mendous handicap was the acoustics 
of Mechanic’s Hall. Tumultuous 
applause from the conductor’s own 
devoted followers augured well for 
the season’s support. 


Ideal 


When Manhattan concert-goers 
departed from performances by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall last fortnight, 
most of their talk ran on the “spec- 
tacle” Conductor Leopold Stokowski 
had provided. Hoping, he said, to 
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enhance the beauty of his music, 
and free the ear from distraction 
by the eye, he had hidden his or- 
chestra in gleom (TIME, Oct. 18). 
But he had placed himself under a 
refulgent yellow spotlight. The lat- 
ter, he explained, was a necessary 
evil. A conductor must be seen by 
his men. Unkind critics said that 
Dr. Stokowski had been bitten by 
the David Belasco show-off bug. 
The kindest ones declared that by 
making himself a cynosure, Dr. 
Stokowski had spoiled his hoped-for 
effect. 

Last week, Dr. Stokowski issued 
a statement:. . .“I now see clearly 
that until we can have the neces- 
sary equipment of an _ especially 
constructed stage, no progress can 
be made. ...The necessary stage 
arrangements for sinking the or- 
chestra to a lower level. . . and in- 
visible, do not exist in present con- 
cert halls. ...This is the ideal I 
am working for. Will anyone help 
me to attain it?” 

The week ran ‘t, but no Morris 
Gest, or other enterprising pro- 
ducer, no Otto Kahn or other 
Maecenas, not even Patron Idea- 
man Edward W. Bok came forward 
to help Dr. Stokowski. People of 
the maddeningly practical turn of 
mind suggested that the ardent 
artist persuade his audiences to 
close their eyes, 


SCIENCE 


Horde 


Last week, two giraffes gazed 
mournfully down upon Boston. It 
was not enough that an ocean and 
most of a continent lay between 
them and their clover-clad African 
home; not enough that they had 
been rolled and tossed in a creaking 
steel ark over thousands of watery 
niles. But now they were suspi- 
cious characters. They had been 
sequestered until Government veter- 
inarians could be sure they did not 
harbor anthrax bacteria. Nearby 
were 15 African antelopes and four 
African wart hogs, similarly se- 
questered, suspect, sad. 

Meantime, the steel ark’s Noah, 
Dr. William M. Mann, proceeded 
from Boston to the National Zoolo- 
gical Park at Washington, which 
he superintends, with some 1,700 
other African creatures loaded on 
eight trucks, and ushered all safely 
into permanent captivity. It was 
the end of the largest live-animal- 
collecting expedition of modern 
times, which all started when Man- 
ufacturer Walter P. Chrysler (au- 
tomobiles) heard that Washington 
urchins lamented the lack of gir- 
affes, zebras and “rhinoc’ruses” in 
the nation’s zoo (TIME, March 8). 

No “rhinoc’rus” was among the 
horde of beasts, birds and reptiles 
captured by Dr, Mann, but there 











































































were: a shoebill stork* and some 
400 other birds including hawks, 
crested tawny eagles, white-headed 
vultures, paradise finches,.rare par- 
rots; an elephant shrew; the larg- 
est leopard in captivity; civet cats, 
water mongooses, baboons, purple- 
faced monkeys, hyenas. Among 
the antelopes quarantined at Bos- 
ton were five impalla, most grace- 
ful of their family; a baby eland, 
blind in one eye from the blazing 
grass in which he was captured; 
several dik-diks, no bigger than 
jack-rabbits. 


Mars 

Like sentient creatures, the 
Earth has its eyes in it uppery 
part, eyes which, like an owl’s see 
best by night: telescopes. That is 
why the press contained more news 
of Mars last week than it did two 
and one half years ago when Mars, 
though eight million miles nearer 
Earth than last week, was more 
visible from Earth’s southern hem- 
isphere. There are no major tele- 
scopes in the southern hemisphere. 
With hollow clankings of their 
metallic optic muscles, the great, 
unblinking eyes slowly scoured the 
heavens, coming to focus on a 
bright dise, 1/76th the size of 
Earth’s full moon at its zenith. 

Different countries, different 
scenes. At the Yerkes Observa- 
tory at Williams Bay, Wis. a 
badger-like Belgian, Professor 
George Van Biesbroeck, squatted 
in his dusky cavern, mapping what 
he could see, through Earth’s shak- 
ing atmosphere, of the 1926 Mar- 
tian geography. He disregarded 
the two little moons that circle 
Mars (the inner one twice daily) 
and concentrated on the dark- 
stained areas of its surface which 
remain fairly constant in their 
own cycle of changes and seem to 
indicate the existence of seasons on 
Mars—a 340-day summer and 347- 
day winter. Last week it was 
summer time on Mars’ earthward 
hemisphere. The planet’s ice cap 
was almost all melted. The stained 
areas showed the faint regular 
lines which some observers have 
ealled “canals.” Their irregular 
spread, coupled with measurements 
of their heat, suggest that the 
stains are seasonal vegetation. 

Listening to what his assistants 
saw was Director Edwin Brant Frost 
of the Yerkes Observatory. His years 
of looking through telescopes are 


*The sixth captured by collectors in the 
past 35 years. The first shoe-bill stork 
ever brought to the U. S. arrived last 
month from upper Egypt (Time, Oct. 18) 
in charge of his captor, Collector George H. 
Bistany, and was to tour the country’s 
ZOOS. 

7Considering Earth’s North Pole as _ its 
“upper” end is a convention resulting from 
the accident of Earth’s first civilization, 
and hence its first astronomers, having ap- 
peared north of the Equator. In the uni- 
verse there are none but arbitrary “up” 
and “down.” Most inhabitants of southerr. 
hemisphere countries accept the convention, 
though in South America there is a grow- 
ing group of ‘100-per-centers” who agitate 
for acceptance of their end of the globe 
as the top; some even proposing that maps 
be printed with South always on the upper 
side of the page. 









over; his sight, after having served 
him with distinction, fails. But 
Mars is etched in his memory and 
he discussed the perennial question 
of Martian inhabitants. 
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Dr. EDWIN BRANT FROST 
He listened to what they saw 


“We are agnostics on Mars up 
here,” he said, but obliged news- 
gatherers with an idea of the 
characteristics a Martian being 
would have to have to live: a 
hide thick enough to stand tempera- 
ture ranging 150 Fahrenheit be- 
tween noon and midnight; ability 
to migrate from 60° North Lati- 
tude to 60° South with the seasons; 
lungs capable of using atmosphere 
as poor in oxygen as that en- 
countered by terrestrial aviators 
on their highest flights and as dry 
as the Sahara. 

In England, radio engineers 
“listened” for signals from Mars 
with apparatus tuned for waves 
from 30 metres to 40,000 in length. 
Engineer Guglielmo Marconi was 
quoted as having believed interstel- 
lar communication “not impossible.” 
A spiritist kept newspaper readers 
diverted with “messages” from a 
Martian woman, one “Gomaruru.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge, famed spiritist, 
sound scientist, was besieged but 
made no public comment on the 
alleged news from ‘Gomaruru” that 
Martians were seven feet tall, with 
heavy black hair, slanted eyes, 
big ears; appetites for tea and 
tobacco; electric airplanes, gigantic 
water-power developments (the 
“canals”) etc., etc. 


Maligned Gas 


Manufacturers of artificial re- 
frigerators were distressed last 
fortnight by a report that two per- 
sons in Danbury, Conn., had been 
asphyxiated by “methyl chlorine” 
escaping from an artificial refrig- 
erator (TIME, Oct. 25). They were 
distressed because: 

1) Methyl chloride 


(“methyl 











chlorine” was a misprint) is a 
wholly safe refrigerant as proved 
by long experiment in U. S. labora- 
tories and by 25 years’ use in the 
French Navy. 

2) Subsequent intelligence from 
Danbury, last week, showed that 
the gas which had escaped (and 
which may not have been the whole 
cause of the fatalities) was not 
methyl chloride but a compound 
of ethyl chloride and methyl bro- 
nide, called “Methide” by its man- 
ufacturers. Most manufacturers 
employ the safe methyl chloride 
in their machines. 


The refrigerating effect of gas- 
eous hydrocarbons is based upon 
the characteristically swift evapora- 
tion of their solutions. The safety 
of methyl chloride results from the 
fact that it does not decompose 
(i. e. evaporate) when breathed 
into the blood. 


Deep 


Into Yokosuku, Japan, steamed the 
Japanese warship Manshu last week, 
with arch-plotters aboard (see p. 
18). They had been plotting for six 
months in the Pacific; had plotted 
the deepest spot yet discovered in 
the world’s oceans, an abyss 9,435 
metres (a little over 5 miles) deep 
between the Izu Peninsula, Japan, 
and the Bonin Islands. (Previous 
depth record: 8,500 metres [about 
4% miles] off the Kurile Islands, 
plumbed by the U. S. S. Tusca- 


rora.) 


“Ninety-Eight Cents” 

“In Canyon, Tex., Dr. C. A. 
Pierle analyzed the body of a man 
weighing 150 pounds. It contained 
‘enough water to wash a pair of 
blankets, enough iron to make a 
tenpenny nail, lime sufficient to 
whitewash a_ small chicken-coop, 
enough sulphur to kill the fleas of 
a good-sized dog.’ All these ele- 
ments, he estimated, can be pur- 
chased at a drugstore for 98¢.”— 
TIME, Feb. 25, 1924. 

Dr. Allan Craig of Chicago, 
addressing the American College of 
Surgeons last week at Montreal: 
“It is the spirit within him that 
makes the man supreme in the 
world and allows him to control 
materialistic things. . . . Consider 
the average 150-pound body of a 
man from its chemical aspect. It 
contains lime enough to whitewash 
a fair-sized [sic] chicken-coop, 
sugar enough to fill a small shaker, 
iron to make a tenpenny nail, plus 
water. The total value of these 
ingredients is 98 cents... .” 

Nor was well-read Dr. Craig 
unique in having furbished up his 
speech with these neat statistics. 
Perhaps their first oral repetition 
was by the Rev. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin from the pulpit of his Man- 
hattan church in March, 1924, since 
when they have often been heard 
from other pulpits, platforms, pub- 
licists’ desks, 
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Problem 


Advertisers, alert, shrewd, fired many 
a question. TIME representatives, un- 
certain, sparred for time. Letters, 
5500 of them, were hurried to TIME 
subscribers. 


“I wonder whether you will do us a 
great favor,” the letters asked. 


“TIME is constantly being asked by 
prospective advertisers such questions 
as ‘What percentage of your subscribers 
are men? What are their occupations? 
What percentage are under 20 years 
of age? What percentage own auto- 
mobiles? Ete.’ 


“These questions are fair,” the letters 
continued. ‘‘We should like very much 
to answer them... 


“There are 110,000 subscribers*. To 
1/20 of this number we are sending this 
letter... We are asking that each 
one of these 5,500 answer the questions 
listed on the enclosed sheet. Then 
we shall multiply the total number 
of answers to each question by 20... 


“The information is confidential so 
far as you as ‘an individual are con- 
cerned. Indeed, it is not necessary 
that you sign yo ir name on the sheet... 
All thanks to you if you will help us.” 


Results 


Replies came in; 3169 subscribers 
(57.6%t of those addressed), revealed 
that 82.5% read TIME weekly from 
cover to cover; that 87.5% of TIME 
subscribers own cars. Professional men 
and women (doctors, lawyers, etc.) lead 
among TIME subscribers; manufac- 
turers come next; a group not engaged 
in business (retired, students, house- 
wives) follows; then wholesale and retail 
merchants; then public utilities, mining, 
government services. 


There are 3.7 readers for each sub- 
scriber. By age, 18.3% of TIME 
readers are under 20; 45.9% between 
20 and 40; 27.5% between 40 and 60; 
8.2% between 60 and 90. Two readers 
over 90 years old were reported. In 
those fields where it is possible to 
distinguish executives, 79.8% of TIME 
subscribers hold executive positions. 


Suggestion 


Comments came in, too; among them 
this one from Subscriber Cadwallader 
Evans, Jr., of Waverly, Pa. He wrote: 





*There are now more than 125,000 subscribers. 
20% is considered normal rate of return. 


57% evidences the exceptional interest of 
TIME readers. 
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“5% is a short base line. Why don’t 
you include these questions in one of 
your advertising pages so arranged 
that they can be torn out? My guess is 
that 50% of your readers would fill it 
out and return it at their own expense...’ 


Advertisers, trusting this sampling 


FACTS ABOUT SUBSCRIBERS 


1) Please state your business, profession or occupation (not 
firm name, simply the general classification.) 


2) Please state in which BRANCH of this business, profession 
or other occupation you function (For example: If furniture 
business, state whether manufacturing, wholesaling or retailing.) 


3) Please state your work or position. (Whether president of 
the company, salesman, superintendent, buyer, mechanic, clerk, 
student, housewife, retired, etc.) 


4) Please indicate below the number of TIME readers in your 
family according to their ages. 


Males aged 10 to 20 
Males aged 20 to 30 
Males aged 30 to 40 
Males aged 40 to 50 
Males aged 50 to 60 


Females aged 10 to 20......... 


Se er Females aged 20 to 30......... 


Females aged 30 to 40......... 
Females aged 40 to 50......... 


DRE ete oh. sais x Females aged 50 to 60......... 


Males aged 60 to 70........... Females aged 60 to 70......... 
Males aged 70 to 80........... Females aged 70 to 80......... 
Males aged 80 to 90........... Females aged 80 to 90......... 
Males aged 90 to 100.......... Females aged 90 to 100........ 


5) How many automobiles in your family? 


6) How many of these cost over $1,000?........ ; 


7) Do you (as a general rule) read TIME from cover to cover 


8) Please list the magazines you take, including TIME, in 


order of your preference.......... phe tendhavnedes ; 


10) It is not necessary to sign your name, but if you care to, 


GS. w:ib05 ani vhs se ede Bolcke kd nd Men W ee rehe ee ees 


TIME 


"The Weekly News-Magazine 
428 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH! 


The other side of this blank may be used for remarks 


as he suggests? 





naire and send it in at their own expense 
Might not further 
information help to make TIME better 
editorially, help to answer still more 
confidently the questions of advertisers? 


The original questionnaire, (with one 
or two questions added) is reprinted 


method, find their questions answered 
satisfactorily. TIME questions further. 
Is Subscriber Evans right? How many 
TIME readers would fill in a question- 


above. Let those subscribers who are 
willing to do TIME a very great favor 
indeed fill it in, encase it in an envelope, 
address it, stamp it, mail it. 
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“Who Reads TIM E?” 


(See preceding page) 


TIME places neither editorial matter nor advertisement 
in this space, because on the other side of it is a 
questionnaire which TIME hopes you will fill in, tear out, 
mail. Thus nothing of interest will be lost to the next 


reader of your copy. 


Another reason, too. You may have some comments 
to make. There’s room here for them. TIME welcomes 
them. 


REMARKS: 








PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson: “Last 
week I re-entered society for the 
first time in five years, by at- 
tending a formal tea given for 
me in Washington by the Women’s 
National Democratic Club. All my 
hostesses demonstrated their knowl- 
edge of politics to the satisfaction 
of Democratic party chieftains, who 
were also present. I wore a Paris 
hat, which has a rhinestone buckle, 
my double strand of pearls, falling 
almost to my waist, and a bouquet 
of lavender orchids, pinned to my 
right shoulder.” 


Guglielmo Marconi, radio engi- 
neer: “Last week I attended the 
British Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in London; saw Sir Charles 
Parsons, inventor of the marine 
turbine, receive the famed Kelvin 
Gold Medal. I addressed the as- 
semblage, saying in part: ‘I hope 
you will not think me too visionary 
if I say that it may be possible that 
some day electric waves may be 
used for the transmission of power 
over moderate distances, if we suc- 
ceed in perfecting devices for pro- 
jecting the waves in parallel beams 
in such a manner as to minimize 
dispersion of the energy into space.’ 
As all my auditors knew, I had 
already perfected such’ beam-pro- 
jection for directive radio communi- 
cation. Last fortnight I received 
a postoffice certificate for short- 
wave ‘beam’ stations connecting 
England and Canada (TIME, Nov. 
a): 


7 


Henry Ford: “Last week I was 
reported as saying to the school 
children at Gatlinburg, Tenn.: ‘This 
is the first speech I ever made in 
my life. I am giad to be here and 
I am glad to see you children all 
so clean and healthy. That remark 
will cause some of my party to 
laugh, but I will explain it later. 
I thank you.’ ” 


Arthur Capper, potent Senator 
from Kansas: “Besides my duties 
as a law maker, I bring joy into 
many a prairie home with my Cap- 
per’s Weekly, famed 16-page clean 
tabloid hodge-podge. My paper en- 
tertains with pictures of Mrs. Leo- 
nard Kip Rhinelander, Iowa’s 
champion grandma, mother and 
child hippopotami—all sandwiched 
in between “sillygisms” and other 
little quips. Fortnight ago, one of 


(24) 





my editors conceived this one: ‘A 
great thunderclap shook the earth 
during a shower. “Wow,” exclaimed 
a colored citizen standing under an 
awning. “Hell done laid a aig.”’ 
But my little paper is not face- 
tious. Every week it contains a good 
solid column by Arthur Brisbane 
and an editorial by myself. When 
I do not have time to write one, 
I quote from my speeches. Here 
is a sample: ‘The red communists 
and socialists are a far less im- 
minent peril to the country than the 
complacent 100% Americans who 
sneer at prohibition in the consti- 
tution and | connive in its nullifica- 
ae 


. 


Roald Amundsen, Polar pilgrim: 
“The trophies of my recent three- 
year Arctic trip have been stolen 
from their packing cases, some- 
where in transit through customs. 
The cases arrived at Oslo, Norway, 
via Seattle, containing only straw. 
I lost rare skins, a cinema camera 
with many feet of film, and many 
priceless scientific objects. I am 
thankful, however, that my scien- 
tific records escaped.” 


Morris Gest, famed _ theatrical 
producer: “Ill at my Manhattan 
home, I was cheered by report from 
Kansas City, Mo., of the great ad- 
vance sale there for my revival of 
the spectacle play The Miracle 
now on tour. Advance receipts, 
$50,000, surpassed the records of 
Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis. ‘Keep it up,’ I wrote to 
my representative in the field. 
‘News like you send me is better 
than any medicine.’ ” 


William Edgar Borah, Senator 
from Idaho: “I was told last week 
that I may be descended from Mar- 
tin Luther. One Katrina Borah 
was Luther’s second wife, and my 
ancestors came from the part of 
Germany where she lived. I am 
considering purchasing a portrait 
of Katrina Luther, sent me for in- 
spection by an admirer in Ger- 
many.” 


Dr. John T. Dorrance, President, 
Campbell Soup Co.: “My daughter, 
Elinor, 18, came to work in my 
factory last week. She started at 
peeling tomatoes for 30c an hour. 
Eventually she will work her way 
through our entire factory at Cam- 
den, N. J., and even into my own 
office, There my glass-topped desk 
is always clear and ready for 
action. It carries two inkwells, 
one containing red ink, the other 
black. To the right of the wells 
are some rubber stamps for mark- 
ing papers. Further to the right 
is my electric time stamp for dat- 
ing all letters and orders. Under 
the glass is a map of the U. S. 
marked according to our sales ter- 
ritories. Every morning an attend- 
ant places under the glass a statis- 
tical summary of current business. 
Elinor has just returned from a 


©P. & A. 
Dr. JOHN T. DORRANCE 
. 850,000,000 cans per annum 


year at the Sorbonne in Paris. She 
has the mentality to learn this 
business, which has been develop- 
ing since 1869. We sell 350,000,000 
cans of soups, and pork and beans, 
as well as of Franco-American 
food products yearly. Our adver- 
tisements have a unique place in 
U S. advertising; F. Wallis Arm- 
strong’s Philadelphia agency sees 


Lillibridge, Advertising 


—4— 


DIRECTOR of one of the 

companies we serve (The 

Chase Companies, famous brass 
makers) wrote this: 

“The hills look blue because 
they are a long way off, and be- 
cause the sun’s rays strike small 
particles of dust and other things 
in the air and reflect back to your 
eyes the blue color. 

‘Business looks blue some- 
times for the same reasons, be- 
cause it seems a long way off 
and there are lots of little things 
in the way. 

““However, the Chinese say, 
‘The journey of a thousand miles 
begins with but a single step.’ 

**Advertising is a pretty good 
step.”’ 

6132-4 


Ray D. LiLirripGe INCORPORATED 


Telephone Longacre 4000 


No. 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


The Helpful Habit 
of Happiness 


largely depends upon health; a matter 
of adjusting your diet to the demands 


upon your energy. 


Whatever your mode of a how- 


ever hard you work or play— 


HREDDED WHEAT 


Can Help You To Health 


—will furnish muscles, blood and brain with the 
nourishment and constant retoning they require. 
There’s BRAN in Shredded Wheat together with the 
VITAMINS, SALTS, PROTEINS, and CARBOHYDRATES 


that combine to make whole wheat Nature’s 


greatest food tonic. Two 
biscuits of Shredded 
Wheat every day—a 


helpful hint—a health- 
ful habit. 


The Shredded Wheat Company : Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





to it that we get the first adver- 
tising page, after text matter, of 
most huge-circulation magazines. 
Elinor knows this in general. She 
will know it in detail. There is 
the faint possibility that she will 
take charge of the business after 
my death, for I have no sons. My 
other daughters are married. Said 
I last week: ‘I am proud of Eli- 


ar’ 

Captain Alfred Lowenstein, Bel- 
gian billionaire: “I, who am some- 
times reputed the richest man in 
Europe, was barred last week from 
entering the Bellevue Casino at 
Biarritz, France, because, though 
in evening dress myself, I was 
accompanied by a secretary not 
formally garbed. Doubling my fist 
I made contact with the loutish 
doorman’s jaw, passed within. 
When he instituted suit against me 
for assault next day, I retained 
to defend me the celebrated bar- 
rister, onetime Finance Minister 
de Monzie of France. My ex- 
travagances include the ownership 
of a fleet of airplanes which bring 
to me, wherever I may be, fresh 
eaviar from Russia, poulards from 
Toulouse and other delicacies. I 
travel habitually in an airplane 
fitted up as a business office. I in- 
herited a large fortune from my 
father but have doubled it many 
times in Brazilian, Spanish and 
Mexican companies from which I 
claim to have derived a total profit 
of one and a quarter billion Belgian 
frances ($35,000,000). My most 
famous attempted ‘deal’ was an 
offer to loan $100,000,000 to Bel- 
gium and France wherewith to 
stabilize their currencies. This 
fell through when it was discovered 
that I demanded personal control 
of the state finance of both coun- 
tries during the stabilization pe- 
riod.” 

Gustav Stresemann, Foreign Min- 
ister of Germany: “A story went 
the rounds of Berlin last week 
that my ability to entertain lavish- 
ly on a salary of $6,400 a year 
is due to the kindly furtherance 
of my affairs by the multimillion- 
aire Dr. von Kleefeld, my bachelor 
brother-in-law.” 

Alfred Salmon, rich and potent 
Chairman of J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. 
(“the Childs restaurants of Bri- 
tain”) and a director of Salmon 
and Gluckstein Ltd. (Empire 
famed tobacconists): “I declared 
last week: ‘Most young men lose 
great opportunities because they 
insist on congenial hours of work, 
enabling them to devote a good 
deal of time to sport; profitable 
businesses, such as hotel and res- 
taurant-keeping are surrendered to 
foreigners by sport-ridden British 
youths who wish to be free to play 
games in the evening.’ ” 


Capt. Ernest Maurras, S&S. S. 
Paris: “I piloted my ship to France 
for the last time last week. My- 
ron T. Herrick, U. S. Ambassador 


to France, was one of my passen- 
gers. I have reached the age limit, 
55, after 37 years of seafaring. 
To newsgatherers I would only say: 
‘I would rather not speak about it 
at all.” I shall recross the ocean 


© Keystone 
ELBRIDGE THOMAS GERRY 
The animal was removed 


this month as an ordinary passen- 
ger to attend the wedding of one 
of my children.” 


Elbridge Thomas Gerry, 89, 
lawyer, author of articles on 
cruelty to children, and owner of 
a private library of 30.000 vol- 
umes, grandson of U.S. Vice- 
President (1812-14) Elbridge Ger- 
ry: “A fallow deer jumped over 
a 10-foot iron paling in front of 
my Fifth Avenue house and stood, 
with vain eyes and excited flanks, 
before my door. Captured by Po- 
licemen and idlers, it was removed 
to the Central Park Zoo, which 
reported that it was not one of 
theirs.” 


Dr. Clarence Cook Little, biolo- 
gist-president of the University of 
Michigan: “In an article for the 
current Scribner’s on ‘The Disap- 
pearing Personal Touch in Colleges’ 
I made an analysis of the relation 
between intellectual leadership and 
religious thinking, the conclusion 
of which reminded many readers 
of the writings of Editor H. L. 
(‘Hatrack’) Mencken of the Amer- 
ican Mercury, famed baiter of 
Methodists and Baptists. I con- 
sidered the lawyers, medicos, sci- 
entists and writers listed under the 
letters A,M, and W in Who’s Who, 
comparing the proportions of reli- 
gious denominations thus repre- 
sented with the relative sizes of 
religious groups in the whole U. S. 
population. I found that Unitari- 
ans, Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, Universalists, Presbyterians 
led in Who’s Who, leaving Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Roman Catholics 
far behind,” 
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EDUCATION 


Far West 


Last week the University of 
Oregon (Eugene, Ore.) celebrated 
its semicentennial. There were the 
usual speeches and felicitations, all 
very pleasant; but, far more in- 
teresting was an interview some 
newsgatherer obtained with one 
William Scott, aged 70, a house- 
painter, of Creswell, Ore. It had 
been Mr. Scott who, when the Uni- 
versity’s registration book was first 
opened in 1876, had had his name 
written on the topmost line. The 
second and third students to reg- 
ister were his sister Mathilda, his 
brother “Ron.” His grandfather, 
Capt. Levi Scott was the univer- 
sity’s first janitor. His father, 
William J. J. Scott, it was who 
loaned $2,000 to keep the sheriff 
from foreclosing a contractor’s lien 
on the institution’s one and only 
building, Deady Hall. 

Painter Scott told stories about 
the institution’s first “undergraduate 
body” of 40 students; how there 
was no room for them at the col- 
lege to study, but only to recite; 
how they went to their classrooms, 
which were lit by tallow dips, bear- 
ing pieces of wood picked up on 
the way to put in the stoves; how 
they went “down-town” to beer par- 
lors of an evening, until the Uni- 
versity president (of a_ staff of 
three), John W. Johnson,* caught 
- and made a “fine talk” in 
class. 


Indians 


“You come long way. I come 
long way. We come long way. 
Each to meet and shake hands. 
We got brains. We want to use 
um. Fine school. How?” 

It was the gentleman whose face 
adorns the U. S. Buffalo nickel 
giving vent to a sudden mood of 
loquacity which had come over him 
at the sight of Secretary of the 
Interior Hubert S. Work. They 
were met in Lawrence, Kan., last 
week, where the loquacious Chief 
Two Guns White Calf had led 26 
of his Blackfeet tribesmen from 
Montana for a polytribal “powwow” 
at famed Haskell Institute, which 
had a new football stadium to 
dedicate.+ Secretary Work con- 
versed briefly with Mr. White Calf, 
then went along to lecture to the 
students of the University of Kan- 
sas, on Mount Oread, overlooking 
the town. 

Squatted in teepees, wagons, 
automobiles, or lounging through 
the streets of Lawrence, were 
many famed chiefs and their fol- 
lowers—Chief Bacon Rind and 


F *The present president recently elected, 
is Dr. James W. Hamilton; there are some 
3500 students now enrolled. 

*The Haskell football team did its part 
by smashing a team from Bucknell Uni- 
versity, 36-0. 
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T Simon Peter! 


32 Full Page 
Illustrations 


are reproductions of 
pointes and drawings 
y Greek and Roman 
artists of the events 
recorded here. 


Hidden for nearly twenty centuries in an Egyptian tomb, part of 


the vanished Gospel According to Peter has reappeared! 


Fresh, 


untouched by controversies, this is today the only such story by an 
eyewitness of the Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus outside the Bible 
itself. Here are the words of the courageous Chief of the Apostles 


—‘“J, Simon Peter!” 


Dr. Montague Rhodes James calls this Gospel of Peter “the earliest uncanonical 


account of the Passion that exists.” 


Asplendid translation of the stirring words of this Gospel of Peter (and also the story 
of how this astonishing parchment codex has been discovered) constitutes one of 


the twenty-seven separate and beautiful writings in 


JheLost Books 


and letters of Pontius Pilate © 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman: “... this Archbishop of Canterbury Wake: 
valuable volume The Lost Books of the “... contains all that can be depended 
Bible. It is indeed a very desirable upon of the most primitive fathers who 
work to have and one which I shall had the advantage of living in the 
consult with profit and recommend to apostolic times, of hearing the Apostles, 
others.” and conversing with them... ” 


INETEEN hundred years ago the fire of Christianity was 

suddenly kindled in the world. So great was its force that 
rough men who were fishermen and shepherds as well as the 
doctors and scholars expressed in brilliant words what they felt. 
At the end of the Post-Apostolic period these writings were 
complete. Nothing could be added of equal value. Christian 
writings since then have depended entirely on the first writings. 
Therefore what was put down at first hand by eyewitnesses 
and their friends constitutes probably the most precious posses- 
sion of mankind. 


Yet today we do not have the sum total of those writings. Historians of the 
Third Century refer to many books of scripture that have perished. Of the 
surviving writings the Bible contains many. But the Bible does not contain 


Dr. Frank Crane: “The publication Dr. Montague Rhodes James, 
Provost of Eton, in his learned book, 
‘ “The Apocryphal New Testament,” 
takes away the veil of secrecy that commenting on the writings now con- 
has hidden for many years the act of tained in The Lost Books of the Bible 
says: “They have a great and enduring 
interest. . . . As folk-lore and romance 
they are precious... they reveal the 
solution of many a puzzle.” 


of this book will do good because it 


the church in accepting certain Scrip- 
tures and rejecting others.” 


all that survive to us of these first Christian writings. There are others. Some 
of these are called Apocryphal, which is the Greek word for ‘‘Lost” or ‘“‘Re- 
jected” or ‘‘Hidden.” 

These are here published in beautiful translations in The Lost Books of the Bible. 
This includes the Apocryphal Scriptures, and much other material such as the 
Original Apostles’ Creed, the letters of Herod and Pontius Pilate, and the 
recently discovered portion of the Gospel of Peter. 

There are revealed in these vivid pages the sources of many Christian traditions 
that are not found inthe Bible. For example, churches today use as a symbol 
of Christ the letters I H. You will find the explanation of this mysterious 
symbol in the words of Barnabas on page 154 of this book. 

Another familiar expression of today is “rise like a phoenix from its ashes.” 
You will find the original story of the phoenix bird on page 124, told by Clem- 
ent. Clement was a disciple of Peter. His writing was included in an early 
canon, but was objected to in the Ninth Century because Clement spoke of 
worlds beyond the ocean! 


“ 


Here also are the origins of countless stories concerning the birth of Mary, 
her marriage with Joseph, the budding of his rod, the nativity of Jesus, the 
miracles of his infancy, and his laboring with Joseph at the carpentry trade, 
In fact, the boyhood of Jesus is related in far more detail in these writings 
than in the Bible. 


On Approval 


That every one may read and be his own judge of this vivid collection of some of the 
rarest and finest writings in the world we offer to refund your payment if after exami- 
nation you return the volume. 


When you inspect it you will see paragraphs that are fired with the marvelous zeal 
of the first Christians. 


In the brief time since The Lost Books of the Bible was announced, it has gone into three 

printings—the last printing four times as large as the first to keep pace with the demand. 
Ask for a copy that you may see. Read about the dramatic martyrdom of the beautiful 
virgin, Thecla. Read Dr. Frank Crane’s inspiring introduction. Inspect this book— 
you will never forget it. 


| ALPHA HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 211, 
’] 303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| Please send the purple cloth edition of The Lost Books of the Bible (with Dr. Frank Crane’s 
introduction and containing for the first time the Lost Gospel of Peter—illustrated and with 


complete notes on the history of these writings.) If payment is not enclosed herewith I will 


! pay postman $2.95 plus postage charge when he delivers the book. It is understood that if I 


y am not entirely satisfied I may return the book within a week and you will cheerfully refund 


my payment. 


}] Check here for Special gift edition with flexible binding and gold tops and change 


price to $3.95, 


Same refund privilege. 





For those who love 


. 
the unusual thing 
or wish to make a rarely 
beautiful gift— 

This portfolio from Morocco, finely tooled in 
pure gold on supple leather, is offered with 
pride by the importer as one of the finest 
examples of leather-work from that picturesque 
country. 


On a background of deep, rich blue or creamy 
ivory colored leather, the intricate Arabian 
design of gold is enriched by a delicate tracery 
of black and orange. 


The workmanship is exquisite, the capacious 
pockets give plenty of room for letters, docu- 
ments, or writing materials—the size is four- 
teen by ten and one half inches. 


Offered by Richard Read 
10 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 


at $18.00 


If you are not entirely pleased we will gladly 
refund the purchase price. 


ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 


Unusually attractive and comfort- 
able accommodations are offered 
onthe splendid steamers REsoLute, 
RELIANCE, HamBurG (new), 
DeuTscHLAND and A.BerT BALLIN. 
Alsoontheone-classCabinsteamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA and West- 
PHALIA — all modern oil-burning 
liners — world famous cuisine and 
service. 


©Awund mWworld 


138 day Cruise— 25 Countries 
59 Ports and Cities 


S.S. RESOLUTE 


Rates— $2000 and up 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 


Gio the West Indies 


on the S. S. RELIANCE 
DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 


Rates $200 and $300 and up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc. 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 





his Osages, John Quapaw, and 
his Quapaws, White Buffalo 
(with pink ribbons in his al- 


bino locks) and his Cheyennes; 


many a Comanche, Arapahoe, 
Creek, Sioux, Winnebago, Ute, Pueb- 
lo, Navajo—all to the number of, 
1,500. Despite the intellectual 
salutation of Mr. White Calf, the 
assemblage did not have the air of 
a racial group gathered around 
their school as around a centre 
of sweetness and light. Prime upon 
the program were a buffalo bar- 
becue and dancing in the new 
stadium (which cost $250,000 and 
was given entirely by Indians)— 
dancing of a nature which moved 
local ministers to protest that it 
“tended to cultivate the baser in- 
stincts of the Indian.” 

Haskell Institute is one of many 
Federal schools maintained to 
elevate the aborigines. Founded 
1884, it now gives academic courses 
and also business, domestic science, 
farming, dairying, gardening, ma- 
sonry, carpentry, painting, black- 
smithing, wagon-making, shoemak- 
ing, steam-fitting, printing, elec- 
tricity and many more useful oc- 
cupations. There are other Feder- 
al schools for Indians at Flan- 
dreau. S. Dak.: Pipestone, Minn.; 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Fort Mojave, 
Ariz.; Carson, Nev.; Tomah, Wis.; 
Pierre. S. Dak.; and 210 others, 
including 77 boarding-schools. 





MEDICINE 











No Nobel Prize 


The U. S. knows very little of 
Dr. Johannes Fibiger, rector of the 
University of Copenhagen; at 59 an 
authority on tuberculosis and can- 
cer, 1924 Jung Prizer for cancer. 
Son and son-in-law of doctors, he 
passed his medical examinations in 
1890 and the next year conducted 
a large research laboratory at Sy- 
gehus Garrison, Denmark. 

In 1908 he went to Washington 
for the first international tuber- 
culosis conference held in the U. S. 
(The second took place last month; 
TIME, Oct. 18.) Since then he has 
been whipping his mind to and fro 
in an effort to find some cause for 
eancer. Once he thought that this 
disease was caused by a_ germ, 
because he found the same germ in 
cockroaches and cancerous rats 
that ambled about a Copenhagen 
sugar refinery. He has modified 
his views since then. 

For his studies on cancer espe- 
cially, for his pathological work 
in general, Dr. Fibiger was re- 
ported, last week, to be the 1926 
Nobel Prizer in medicine. That 
would carry $40,000 in addition to 
the fame. 

The report was more than pre- 
mature, for the Caroline Institute 
of Stockholm, which allots’ the 
medical prize, announced immedi- 
ately that during 1926, as during 
1925, there was no work anywhere 
in the world distinguished enough 
to warrant its award, 






AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Montee 


Hospital attendants in San An- 
tonio, Tex., smiled pityingly at an 
elderly gentleman whose two brok- 
en ribs and fractured collarbone 











© International 
JAMES W. MONTEE 
No dizzy jaywalker 


they were plastering last week. He 
had been run down by a motorcycle 
—another one of these dizzy old 
jaywalkers, they supposed. But 
when they finished their ministra- 
tions, the hospital folk had a 
shock. The patient felt his casts, 
winced a bit, straightened his good 
shoulder and announced that he 
would leave town at once as he had 
entered it, by airplane. He was on 
his way from Los Angeles to 
Mitchell Field, N. Y., and could not 
delay-longer, he said. Doctors ex- 
postulated, bystanders said, “Tch, 
tech!” The elderly gentleman paid 
no attention, clambered into his 
plane, flew to Mitchell Field. 
He was one James W. Montee, 
64, of Los Angeles, “oldest com- 
mercial pilot in the U. S.” Not 
until his 60th birthday did he make 
his first solo flight, but for six 
years prior he had ridden in planes 
over California to point out that 
great state’s scenic wonders to 
tourists. His three sons are com- 
mercial pilots, one of them having 
won a transcontinental race in a 
plane built entirely by his parent. 
Mr. Montee had begged a plane 
of Major General Mason M. Pat- 
rick, Army air chief. He _ had 
obtained his request and been as- 
signed Lieut. Donald Fritch to fly 
with him as _ pilot. Lieutenant 
Fritch, of course, did much of the 
actual operating of their craft, but 
admiration echoed for the battered 
elderly gentleman who stepped out 
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on Mitchell Field and asked the 
way to a hospital. 

A man like that, no longer supple 
of bone, was taking long chances, 
flying with fractures. His hosts 
led him to a Long Island hospital. 
There Mr. Montee thanked them, 
and asked for pen, ink, paper. He 
would let doctors examine his 
breakage, yes, but first he must 
write to Air Chief Patrick for an- 
other plane, to carry him on visits 
to Eastern airdromes, then across 
the continent, back home. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 














Prisoner 


In Waupun, Wis., speeches were 
made, presents given, and an old 
man stood up to thank his friends 
for remembering him. He, one 
William Maxwell, 88, had com- 
pleted his fifty-fourth year in the 
State penitentiary. He once killed 
a man in a saloon brawl. 


Manager 


In Newark, N. J., presents were 
given, speeches made, and an old 
woman stood up to thank her 
friends for remembering her. She, 
one Elizabeth L. Gray, had com- 
pleted her thirty-third year in 
Bamberger’s department store. She 
managed a department. 


Turtle 


Off Norfolk, Va., one Walter Win- 
ner, fisherman, sighted a sea turtle 
basking on the surface of the 
ocean; silenced his motorboat, slipped 
up behind, leaped to the turtle’s 
shell, seized its head to keep it from 
diving, rode upon its back until, 
tired, it could be trussed, towed 
ashore. The turtle weighed 500 
pounds, 


Near Strongs, Mich., one Dr. 
John F. Deadman, veterinarian, 
talked softly and whistled to a full- 
grown timber wolf caught ina trap, 
calmed it, released it, in three days 
had it so tame he could stroke it, 
feed it, lift its lips back, baring 
the fangs. 


Penny Match 


In Chicago, one George Wilson, 
arrested for public nuisancing, de- 
clared he was not drunk. “Prove 
it,” said the Judge. Wilson asked 
him for a penny, borrowed a 
match from the policeman, tried 
twice to balance penny on match. 
Twice he failed. The third time, 
miraculously, the penny stayed on 
the match for thirty seconds. “Dis- 
charged,” said the Judge. The 
penny clattered to the floor. 


To Build Wealth 
and Keep It 


Have a Sound Investing Policy and Stick to It 
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JO WIN in the battle for financial independence, 
the average man must have a fixed and sound 
i investing policy. And from it he should never 

let himself be diverted. He will make no mis- 
take by strictly limiting his investments to hig] - 
grade bonds. That will make it easy for him to disregaid 
luring promises of quick profits in speculative securities, 


which so often end in disaster. It is a simple matter to build 


D 


(6 


up an assured and substantial income over the period of 
one’s working years if these few simple rules are observed: 


4] Buy only high-grade bonds. | Diversify your holdings, 


[Reinvest avi your bond interest 


ALA 
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| Have the holdings reviewed ance a year. 
Deal with an old bond house, well known for the quality of its bonds 
and the size of its business. 
[| Have complete faith in the house. Give st your confidence. 


lJnform it fully about your financial situation and your investments. 
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Most important of all is selecting the investment house, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. is worthy of your confidence. It is well 


known. Its business is large. It has had long experience. Its 
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bonds are diversified and high-grade. 
This house likes to encourage and assist the man or woman 
who is building an investment reserve. It has a practical, sys- 


tematic investing plan, applicable to large or small incomes, 


which will interest you. 
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Our bookset, **Essentiats oF a Sounn Investment Poucy,”” tes, 
an interesting way, of the basic principles of sound investment. It shows 


what can be accomplished on YOUR income. Write for booklet TM-Y6. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 
201 South La Salle St. 
ST. LOUIS 
319 North 4th Se 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall Sc 


D 


_& 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St 
BOSTON 
85 Devonshire St. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 
601 Griswold St 925 Euclid Ave. 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
425 East Water Se. 610 Second Ave., $, 





Another Wilson, this one C. A., 
in Houston, Tex.; put’ a white rat 
in his pocket and got into a cage 
with a Bengal tiger. The enor- 
mgus feline, striped with jungle 
shadow, smelled the trembling 
rodent in Trainer Wilson’s pocket. 
Wilson was his friend, the rat his 
enemy. He stalked the rat, 
knocked Wilson down, struck sav- 
agely at the rat, wounded Wilson’s 
side, tore Wilson’s shoulder, was 
shot by zoo assistants. Wilson, 
wounded, recovered. The rat, un- 
hurt, died of fright. 


Dust 


In Franklin, N. C., one Harry 
Sorelle, driver of an ox team, fell 
out of his wagon, held on to the 
lines, was dragged down a dirt 


road. Dust sprayed from the rapid 
hoofs of the oxen, rose from his 
body in a cloud, filled his nose, 
mouth, eyes, throat. He dropped 
the lines, lay gasping in the road 
for a moment, then, after a ter- 
rible convulsion, stopped breathing. 
The coroner reported death by 
smothering. 


Trained Girl 


In Rock Island, Ill., one Beulah 
Nichols, 16, guzzled gin, entered 
the bedroom of one W. H. Ma- 
honey, 75; pointed a revolver at 
him, disrobed, put on Mr. Ma- 
honey’s clothes, forced him to cut 
her hair below a_ slouch cap, 
“hopped” a freight train with her 
“boy friend,” rode to Galva, IIL, 
spent the day, “hopped” another 
freight train, “bummed” her way 


(Continued on p. 82) 
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4 SEA 2200 miles long and 
700 wide—Mother of 


Old World History and 


Romance, of Rome’s Splendor, 
the Art of Greece, the Wonders 
of Egypt. An inspiration to all 
who sail along its enchanting 
coast. 


The Cruise Supreme 


on the largest of Mediterranean 
Cruising Ships 
the specially chartered White Star Liner 
HOMERIC 
“Gbe Ship of Splendor’ 
Sailing from New York January 22 
returning March 30, 1927 
Exceptional cuisine, service with- 
out stint, Cook’s organized Eff- 
ciency and Management. 
Theitinerary includes: Madeira, 
Cadiz (Seville), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Chanak Kalesi, Constantinople, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Palermo, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar, 
Southampton. 
Many shore excursions. A long stay 


in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. Stop 
over privileges in Europe. 


A New Way 
Around 4World 


Via the Southern Hemisphere. 
Unlike any previous World 
Voyage. A New Tour ofEduca- 
tional and Recreative Travel. 


The South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, The 
East Indies, Ceylon, South and East 
Africa and South America—a major 
voyage of surpassing interest. 


Aboard the Famous Cunard Cruise Ship 
FRANCONIA 


Sailing from New York January 12th 
from Los Angeles January 28th 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 


THOS. COOK 
SON - 











1 RELIGION 








Man to be Heard 


A solid, large-framed gentleman 
in a cut-away entrained from Man- 
hattan for Chicago. This was John 
R. Mott, 61, General Secretary 





© Keystone 
JOHN RALEIGH MoTT 
.. - went to Loyola 


of the International Y.M.C.A., 
man with genius for organizing 
religion, man to be heard with at- 
tention. He was bound for a na- 
tional conference of the organiza- 
tion which under his velvet-gloved 
hand of iron has carried Protestant 
Christ to all heathen corners of the 
globe, has consolidated faith where 
it already existed, 52 nations in 
all. He does not look his age, 
though he should after 38 years 
of the most strenuous exertion of 
the will. 

In Chicago, urbanely, he heard 
plans for meeting an annual budget 
of $54,000,000. To a suggestive re- 
port on conditions in the Orient, 
already familiar to him, he listened 
imperturbed. “Because of the prog- 
ress of the native movement in 
China and adjacent countries,” said 
the report, “American leadership 
no longer is paramount there.’’* 
Presumably reference was made to 
the fact that the Asiatic “Y” has 
long been self-supporting. Wealthy 
mandarins, Confucians, Buddhists 
contribute. Curtailment of Asiatic 
activity was recommended, and ex- 
tension of program for South 
America, where “recent develop- 
ments have opened opportunity.” 

Notable was a moment when an- 





*Methodists convened at Manhattan were 
less calm, more specific, about a similar 
situation in their own Asiatic mission field. 
Speaking before the Men’s Methodist Coun- 


cil, Religious Dean Edmund D. Soper, Duke . 


University, waxed satirical, pessimistic. 
Said he: “China, Japan, India wonder 
why we who would teach them have 
slaughtered each other in thousands, why 
we refuse to hold all races equal in our 
countries, why we will not hear both sides 
of questions. . .. We ask ourselves what 
is next, and we have no next. We have 
shot our bolt.” 
(30) 





nouncement was made of an in- 
vitation to Secretary Mott to speak 
before the students of Loyola Uni- 
versity (Catholic, S. J.). This is 
the first time that a Y.M.C.A. 
officer had been asked to address a 
Roman Catholic educational in- 
stitution.* The Secretary expressed 
himself “delighted,” forthwith can- 
celed other engagements, went to 
Loyola, spoke. Said he: “It is a 
happy occasion ... two great move- 
ments come together ... for discus- 
sion of common problems ... every- 
where youth is more and more re- 
flecting the influence of Christ.” 


Busy Pontiff 


Last week teemed with emotion, 
activity, for His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI. First arrived at the 
Vatican three Mexican hierarchs. To 
them His Holiness spoke words of 
comfort and hope, promised to give 
Mexico a rich ostensorium which 
he received at the recent beatifica- 
tion of the French Revolutionary 
martyrs (TIME, Oct. 25). Next, 
a magnificent procession wound its 
way through crowded streets—to- 
wards the Coliseum, ancient cen- 
tre of Paganism. In its midst, 
borne aloft on the shoulders of the 
faithful, was a huge cross. Made 
of wood, it contains pieces of olive 
trees from Gethsemane. It had 
been blessed in the Basilica of the 
Holy Cross. On a base containing 
a stone from Mount Calvary, it 
was set up in the centre of the 
Coliseum. 

Soon afterward, His Holiness 
married his niece, Louise Ratti, to 
Marquis Eduardo Persichetti, Sec- 
retary to the Nicaraguan legation 
to the Vatican, onetime Chamber- 
lain of the Cape and Sword under 
Popes Benedict XV and the pres- 
ent Pius. Marriages officiated by 
the Pope are very rare. His Holi- 
ness presented the bride with four 
artistic bookcases, each containing 
25 volumes, which he had selected 
himself, pertaining to the duties of 
a Christian wife and mother. After 
the nuptials, His Holiness delivered 
an address, in which he deplored 
modern laxity in customs and dress. 
The newly married pair and a few 
special guests were then invited to 
a family luncheon with His Holi- 
ness, at which the Pontiff sat at a 
separate table elevated above the 
rest of the party. The menu in- 
cluded galatine of pheasant, cakes 
with the papal colors, and Capri 
wine, both red and white, marsala, 
champagne and liqueurs. 

Sunday, Oct. 31, marked a new 
date of world significance in the 
Roman Catholic calendar, for 
which His Holiness had made 
elaborate preparations. Last year 
His Holiness issued a most signifi- 
cant encyclical letter, establishing 


*But His Grace, the Archbishop of San 
Francisco, Edward J. Hanna (Roman 
Catholic), was host recently at a luncheon 
held in a San Francisco convent, to Protes- 
tant and Jewish leaders of the city, on be- 
half of the city’s Community Chest. Promi- 
nent religious leaders present included Rabbi 
Jacob Nieto, Bishop Edward L. Parsons 





of the Episcopal Church, Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns of the Methodist Church and 
Chester Rowell, California progressive, for- 
mer publisher of the Fresno (Calif.) Re- 
publican, all of whom spoke. 

“We are doing this for God and for 
nothing on earth,” said the renowned 
Archbishop. 





HEN you buy an electric 
refrigerator ask these 


questions: 


Is the organization that. builds it 


permanent and reliable? 


Are its dependability and econ- 
omy thoroughly established? 


mS 


Frigidaire is a product of 


General Motors. 


More Frigidaires are in use 
today than all other makes of 


J (usutecasetioulcuruerletcen 


PRIGDARE offers more value for the price than 
any other electric refrigerator. For example, 
Model M-5-2, illustrated at the right, has over 
five cubic feet of food storage capacity. The cooling 
mechanism has sufficient extra capacity to freeze ice 
quickly on the hottest of days. 

It is quiet and economical in operation. It has 
the absolute dependability of all Frigidaires. The 
thoroughly insulated metal cabinet is beautifully 
finished inside and outside in gleaming white, and 
the price is only $225 f.0. b. Dayton. All Frigid- 
aires for household or commercial use may be pur- 
chased on the General Motors deferred payment plan. 

A copy of the Frigidaire Catalog may be had on 
request by addressing Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, or at any sales office. 
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MOTORS 


Frigidaire 
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extra fast 
extra fine 
extra fare 


Nu SantaFe train 
de-Luxe, befween 


Chicago andv 


California 





only two business days 
on the way -——< 


It costs more to ride The 
Chief because it is finer and 
faster—distinctively supe- 
rior—like an exclusive hotel 
or club, on ribbons of steel, 
speeding through a scenic 
wonderland, in luxury, ease 
and supreme comfort. 


The Lounge car and Din- 
ing car have many exclusive 
Santa Fe features and man- 
aged by Fred Harvey, which 
means the best in the world 
of travel. 


There will be an observa- 
tion sunparlor, ladies lounge, 
ladies maid, barber and valet 
service, also bath. 


Extra fare, $10 from Chicago, $8 


from Kansas City—same returning. 


The Santa Fe also operates four 
other through trains to California 
every day on which no extra fare is 
charged. 


Remember—Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park—and the Indian-detour. 


iw. LB Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
: 1137 Bleck. Pn ccheainee, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free Santa Fe folders of trains and trip to } 
} California. : 











a new institution: The Feast of 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ, as King 
—to occur every year and in all 
the world on the last Sunday 
of October. Its purpose is_ to 
recapitulate the claim of Our Lord 
to reign over the minds, wills, 
hearts of men, claims too often 
neglected or forgotten, a sin which 
His Holiness states is responsible 
for “the deluge of evils” which 
has recently invaded the world. 
But the most discussed section of 
the encyclical (TIME, March 29) is 
that in which His Holiness calls 
upon Protestants to join with him 
in worship on this auspicious day. 
This invitation is the first of its 
character in history to be extended 


by a Pope. Protestant comment 
varied. 
Trends 

Cairo, Egypt, has its funda- 
mentalists. Dr. Taha _ Hussein, 


blind poet, went on trial there last 
week, charged with traducing in 
poetry the infallibility of the Ko- 
ran. There are statements in the 
latter “which must not be accepted 
as historically accurate,” he ven- 
tured to say. The Moslem Uni- 
versity of El-Azhar, outraged at 
the charge, supports the prosecu- 
tion. One lawyer defending the 
poet has been ostracized by his 
family. 

Ex-nun. Reversing the situation 
of Marie A. Easby-Smith (TIME, 
Nov. 1), and parallel to that of 
La Vestale, in the opera of that 
name, Anna Le Brun, 46, of New 
Bedford, Mass., has just been re- 
lieved by Pope Pius XI of her 
vows as Sister of Charity, in order 
to marry Sergeant Frank Levesque, 
48, U. S. A. The two were child- 
hood friends, and recently met 
again, after 25 years, at the bed- 
side of a mutual friend. 


MISCELLANY 
(Continued from p. 29) 


home, was received by her parents 
with open arms. Soon newsgather- 
ers discovered that Beulah Nichols’ 
mother is “Vashti Dale,’”’ author of 
articles for household magazines on 


“How to Train Girls.” 


Needle in Haystack 


In Norman, Okla., Custodian T. 
I. Stark of the city dump ground 
stuck to his post for five days, 
digging diligently with a broken 
knife in the garbage pile, examin- 
ing every orange rind and scrap 
of paper, until he found a tiny bit 
of blackened bandage. Twenty- 
four hours after this find, a tiny 
silver tube was found in the litter 
and restored to its owners, Dr. E. 
S. Lain and Dr. M. M. Roland. The 
tube contained a grain of radium, 
worth $4,000; had been thrown 
away by a careless nurse and lo- 
cated approximately in the dump 


heap by use of a _ mineralogist’s 
divining instrument for radio- 
active substances. During the 


five-day hunt, a hog whose head- 
quarters were at the dump ground 
was kept under observation. 


(32) 














MILESTONES 





Born. To Mrs. Marie Ames 
Byrd, of Winchester, Va., and Bos- 
ton, a daughter. Mrs. Byrd is the 
wife of Lieut. Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, U. S. N., who flew 
to the North Pole and back from 
Spitzbergen last spring. Lieuten- 
ant Byrd’s brother, Harry F., is 
Governor of Virginia. 


Born. To Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Loos, Jr., a son, Gordon Moody, 
at Nanking, China. Mrs. Loos, 
who went to China as a Congre- 
gational missionary, is grandniece 
of Dwight Lyman Moody, famed 
evangelist. 


Engaged. Henrietta Case Fuller, 
granddaughter of Jerome I. Case 
(thrashing machines); to one Nich- 


olas Danforth. 
Engaged. John Trumbull Mar- 
shall, descendant of John Alden 


and Priscilla Mullens; also of Jona- 
than Trumbull, Colonial Governor 
of Connecticut; to Catharine Van 
Dyke Bull, descendant of Jan 
Thomasse Van Dyke, founder of 
New Utrecht. 


Engaged. Beatrice Munro Schur- 
man, niece of Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, S. Ambassador _ to 
Germany; to Holbrook B. Cushman. 
Mr. Cushman’s sister married Am- 
bassador Schurman’s son. 


Engaged. Henry Bradley Mar- 
tin, son of U. S. Capitalist Bradley 
Martin, and grandson of the late 
Henry Phipps (steel); to Valerie 
French, granddaughter of the late 
Field Marshal French, Earl of 
Ypres; at London. 


Married. Mulai Idriss, son and 
heir of the Sultan of Morocco, tc 
the daughter of El Glaowi, pasha of 
Marrakech; at Marrakech, Morocco. 
El Glaowi thus achieves his life 
ambition, to ally his family with 
that of Mohammed. Thousands of 
sheiks, nobly mounted, resplendent 
in white silk robes, multi-colored 
burnouses, attended. Beeves, steers, 
sheep revolved over log fires, fed 
8,000 guests. Fountains radiated 
jeweled light, the populace danced 
in the streets, fireworks soared. 
Two other sons and a daughter of 
the Sultan having been wed at the 
same time, the potentate offered a 
new costume to any of his slaves 
who desired to marry immediately. 
Thirty-five marriages followed. 


Married. Margaret L. Fiske, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Haley 
Fiske (Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance), and cousin of Bishop 
Charles Fiske of Central New 
York, who performed the ceremony; 
to Martin Edwin Walker 3d; in 
Manhattan. 


Married. Virginia Ryan, grand- 
daughter of Financier Thomas 
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Fortune Ryan (street railways, 
mining); to Edward Thomas Bar- 
ing, of Baring Bros., London 
bankers; at Doughoregan Manor, 
Md. 


Married. Natalie Mae _ Todd, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Henry Todd (ships); to one Thomas 
R. Lilly; in Manhattan. 


Denied Divorce. Christian Arthur 
Wellesley, fourth Earl of Cowley, 
actor, descendant of Richard Colley 
Marquess Wellesley (famed Gov- 
ernor General of India, 1797-1805; 
Duke of Wellington’s’ brother); 
from the Countess, onetime May 
Picard, Manhattan chorus girl; at 
London. 


Died. Lieutenant Frank H. Con- 
ant Jr., 27, Navy aviator; off the 
coast of Mathews, Va., when his 
plane crashed into the sea (see 
p. 11). 


Died. Robert Waterbury, 486 
pounds, at Sioux City, Iowa, of ap- 
oplexy. There were ten _pall- 
bearers. 

Died. Harry Houdini (onetime 
Harry Weiss), 52, famed magician; 
in Detroit, Mich.; of peritonitis, fol- 
lowing a blow on the stomach, de- 
livered by an inquisitive and inju- 
dicious McGill University student. 


Died. Lloyd Bowen Sanderson, 
61, dean of Manhattan shippers, 
general manager of Royal Mail and 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co., seni- 
or partner of Sanderson & Co.; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. William Seward Webb, 75, 
railroad builder, (Wagner Palace 
Car Co., now the Pullman); at 
Shelburne, Vt. 


Died. Princess Laetitia Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 59, aunt of King 
Vittorio Emanuele III; widow of 
Amedeo, Duke of Aosta, onetime 
(1870-73) King of Spain; daughter 
of Prince (“Plon Plon’”) Napoleon; 
granddaughter of Jerome Bona- 
parte (brother of Napoleon I and 
King of Westphalia, who married 
Elizabeth Patterson of Baltimore) ; 
hence cousin of Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte, onetime (1905-06) Sec- 
retary of the Navy and (1906-09) 
U. S. Attorney General; at Turin, 
Italy. 

Died. Major General George 
(“Do-It-Now”) Bell Jr., U. S. A., 
retired, 67; in Chicago, of per- 
nicious anemia. 


Died. Queen Fontana, 5, record- 
breaking hen, at Fontana, Calif., 
of natural causes. She had just 
laid her 1174th egg, as contrasted 
with the average hen’s life capacity 
of 270 (2 years),* and left 400,000 
descendants. 

*But the record for a single year stands 
at 348. This feat has just been achieved 
by an academic white leghorn at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 


POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of TIME’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


130 operations by candle light. 
ey 179 


A lacquer tray containing hara- 
kiri instruments. (P. 18.) 


Fi as Rosebery Estates Ltd. (P. 
14. 


"ed Ford’s first speech. (P. 


“The exact size of the fairies’ 
panties and petticoats.” (P. 47.) 


98 cents worth of water, iron, 
lime, sulphur, sugar. (P. 22.) 


. « 


The law that there shall be law. 
(P. 38.) 


: ass with the papal colors. (P. 
30. 


Dinosaur footprints and tea... 


(P. 9.) 


He who leapt upon the turtle’s 
back. (P. 28.) 





VIEW with ALARM 








Having ‘perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


“Hell done laid a aig.” (P. 25.) 


An individual born in a French 
ship on the high seas of an Irish 
Free State mother and a Siamese 
father. (P. 15.) 


Infidel accounts of Judgment 
Day. (P. 20.) 


Koosevelt by parachute. (P. 11.) 
A political hang over. (P. 12.) 


aid by special airplane. (P. 
6. 


A mute witness reaching stiffly 
for the sky... (P.-E) 


No mother to guide it. (P. 21.) 





Great Wall 
of China at 
NankowPass 


$692 Roundtrip to Shanghai 





via Honolulu, Yokohama and Kobe 
Magnificent President Liners 


SEE ep I Hawaii, mystic Japan and the beauties and strangeness of 


ancient C 


ina. A glorioustrip of from six weeks to three months duration. 


Stopover where you like at any port of call. Tour the interiors of these 


countries. 


You depart from San Francisco going via Honolulu, Yokohama and 
Kobe to Shanghai and returning via the same route. Or you may return 
on the Admiral Oriental Line direct from Japan to Seattle. 

You enjoy the rare comfort and luxury of palatial, oil-burning President 
Liners, broad of beam, steady. All rooms are outside. Spacious decks. 
Beautifully appointed public rooms. A world-famous cuisine. 


A sailing every Saturday from San Francisco. A sailing every fortnight 
from Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and 


California. 


In addition, a service completely Round the World to 22 ports in 14 
countries on regular fortnightly schedules. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 Broadway, N.Y. 


604 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 





BS 











Flowers bloom in the shadow of the snow-covered Sierra 
Madres (near Claremont), 


Here, For You 


OLF or tennis under a summer sun and 

summer sky. Or—almost magically, and ac- 
cording to your whim—change, in an hour, to 
skiing and tobogganing as if in Switzerland. Then 
next day, back again to golf or sailing, or lying on 
a beach in bathing togs. Mid-summer and mid- 
winter on the self-same day! A strange mixture, 
offered in only one place in the world— 
Southern California, vacation land supreme! 

Here for you are long, wide ribbons of con- 
crete, 5000 miles in length, built to make this 
wonderland accessible by motor car with speed 
and comfort. You may even climb toa mile high 
mountain top by trolley! 

You pack into vast wilderness to camp and 
fish and hunt. Or cruise about in lovely valleys 
among groves of oranges and figs and palms. 

You stop to visit an historical Old Mission. 

You rent a quiet bungalow or stay at a fashion- 
able large or small hotel, or in neat attractive 
boarding places at very reasonable rates. 

Come via Los Angeles and San Diego and 
return through Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, seeing the 
entire great Pacific Coast in one glorious trip. 

Very soon, new 63-hour trains will shorten 
the trip five hours from Chicago. 

We have issued probably the most complete 
book on vacations ever put in print. 52 pages, 

illustrated. 
The city of Los Angeles, witha 


Population of wellover a million, Mail coupon below 


is the largest city on the Pacific and get a copy free. 
Coast and is the hub of one of 
the country’srichest agricultural 
communities. 

The growth, wealth and mar- 
velous resources of Southern 
California are indicated by the 
foliowing facts and figures per- 
taining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and 
Live Stock Products (1925), 
$85,912,744; Value of Citrus 
Products (1925) ,$23,241,503 ; Oil 
Production (1925), 140,000,000 
bbis.; Harbor Imports (1925), 
4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports 
(1925), 16,154,566 tons; total 
Harbor Tonnage, 
20,310,743. 

A producing season 
of 365 days a year per- 
mitting year ‘round Miles of scenic coast line 


crops. (Santa Cruz Island). 


Southern 
California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


wean Cun orSourmnCauromm, 


| Aut-Year Crus or Soutnern CALIPORNIA, 








Dept. 11-L, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

| Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especially of | 


the attractions and opportunities in the counties which 
I have checked: | 
D Los Angeles 0 Orange D Riverside 
© San Bernardino 0 Santa Barbara () Ventura | 
| © San Diego | 
{ DEGEEB. .cocccccccdccsocvvcccsccessseseconcccccccce | 
GRP. cccvvcscevcceceeess PRD, ond svosveveesesesk 
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Foot Ball 


After a few minutes it became 
merely a question of how many 
points the Army would make. Once 
McGunigle, Yale back, got near 
enough to try a long shot for a 
field? goal; it went astray, and 
for the rest of the game desperate 
Yale plungers bounced off Army 
linesmen, sombre-caped cadets sang 
“Army’s Day,” and an Army team, 
emphatically a unit, swept over 
Yale’s goal line to pile up a score 
of 33 to 0. 





“Coloombia! Coloombia!” The cry, 
springing from a myriad throats, 
made Cornell rooters recoil. Not 
since 1905 has that cry drowned 
the klaxons of Cornell’s red apple- 
cart, but last Saturday, with 
Rieger’s 70-yard trip to glory, and 
the good right toe of Captain 
Madden, Columbia came from be- 
hind a 9-0 lead to win, 17 to 9. 


With =razz-mu-tazzling _ plays, 
bucks, feints, and formations as 
intricate as a sorority cheer, Stan- 
ford University, particularly helped 
by a giant back named Hoffmann, 
bewildered the bisons of Southern 
California to win, 13 to 12. 


To jump from one’s seat and 
run out on a field to pull down 
goal posts is a diversion rarely in- 
dulged in without appropriate stimr 
uli. The fact that their team, 
together with Hamilton and Cald- 
well, had defeated 10 to 0 a Michi- 
gan team that had beaten Illinois 
and Minnesota, was enough to stim- 
ulate the gentlemen of Annapolis. 


Mally Nyrahl, sub halfback, 
caught a Wisconsin punt and ran 
60 yards to bring the bacon home 
for Minnesota, 16 to 10. 

With a slippery ball, on a soggy 
field, Northwestern took Indiana 
down the skids, 21 to 0. 


Grim finished another fairy tale, 
spinning it in the air with a vari- 
ety of passes for the entertainment 
of his Ohio State friends. Score: 
Ohio State. 18; Chicago. 0. 


Most of Notre Dame’s regulars 
spent the afternoon with blankets 
over their heads, chewing pieces 
of straw, while a perspiring second 
team worked hard to beat Georgia 
Tech, 12 to 0. 

West Virginia’s hardy mountain- 
eers almost had their renowned 
leather breeches ripped off by a 
running Missouri team that gave 
them their first beating of the 
season, 27 to 0 

Penn took its hidden ball trick 
to Champaign, IIl., where the il- 
lustrious Frosty Peters proved 
that a strong boot is better than 
patent elbow pads by kicking the 
goal that won for Illinois in the 
last period, 3 to 0. 





The Dartmouth stands kept wail- 
ing “We want a touchdown,” a 
plea whose pathos was accentu- 
ated by Randall and Mishel of 
Brown. Randall crossed the line. 
Mishel kicked a field goal. Score: 
Brown, 10; Dartmouth, 0. 


An improving Princeton team 
used a string of substitutes to put 
Swarthmore in its place, 27 to 0. 


On the second play a 10-flat, 
205-pound crimson-clad fullback 
named Miller cantered 83 yards 
for a touchdown. After other 
canters, gallops, the score was 
Harvard, 69; Tufts, 6. 


BUSINESS 


Cotton 


Cotton growers, tossed about by 
the wild selling market of a fort- 
night ago (TIME, Oct. 25), re- 
gained their equilibrium during the 
last week, although many still re- 
mained, figuratively, on all fours. 

The Crop. The Government last 
week forecast a crop of 17,454,000 
bales. The previous record year 
was 1914 with 16,134,000 bales. 
Last year there were 16,104,000. 

Prices wobbled very little during 
the week. They averaged slightly 
under 12%c a pound. The highest 
price which cotton ever brought 
was 38c a pound, at New Orleans 
in 1920. The present rate is slight- 
ly more than half the 23c average 
for last year and slightly less than 
the 12.3c average for the 1909-14 
period. 

Reaction. The cry started a 
month ago will continue a long 
time. In Texas, growers have al- 
ready started to plow partly picked 
cotton fields for the sowing of fall 
small grains. Discouraged tenant 
farmers throughout the South are 
abandoning unpicked cotton for pay- 
ing jobs in towns and cities. Tran- 
sient Jabor is scarce. There are 
few gleaners. 

Relief. Eugene Meyer Jr., Chair- 
man of President Coolidge’s farm 
relief commission and Albert Cal- 
vin Williams, Chairman of the 
Federal farm loan board, began the 
President’s relief plans by start- 
ing the formation of nine cotton 
finance corporations to serve twelve 
Southern states. These corpora- 
tions will have a total capitalization 
of $16,000,000, against which the 
Government will loan $160,000,000 
toward the storage of cotton. Far- 
mers may borrow nine cents a 
pound on properly stored staple. 
Next year’s acreage must be cur- 
tailed and diversified with crops 
other than cotton.* 











*In 1914, when analagous overproduction 
occurred, the relief cry was “Buy a Bale.” 
The present cry is “Wear Cotton.” Last 
week the only woman judge in the South, 
Virginia Henry Mayfield, at Birmingham, 
put out a reason: The adoption by south- 
ern women of more cotton clothing, instead 
of sensuous silk, would reduce work in the 
divorce courts; the return to past styles 
would give contentment in the home and 
aid to the farmer. 
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Coal 


A reconsideration of the Jack- 
sonville union wage scale- for 
bituminous coal districts is to come 
up shortly, and as the result, fore- 
boding consumers, fearing a pos- 
sible strike, are buying supplies 
in huge quantities. Current ship- 
ments of bituminous are exceeding 
those of like periods of recent 
years. In Pittsburgh the retail 
price of bituminous, delivered to 
homes, rose to nine dollars a ton 
last week. 

One factor in this demand for 
soft coal is the continuing British 
coal strike. Four million tons of 
U. S. coal have been going to 
Great Britain.* But equally im- 
portant is the domestic fear of 
a strike. Because of this nervous 
demand employers of non-union 
miners are finding some _ trouble 
in getting sufficient labor. Thus 
last week the open shop Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., a Mellon family 
holding company, offered increased 
wages. Higher wage scales were 
posted at many another mine. 


Rubber : 


This is the current rubber situa- 
tion as it affects this country. 

The U. S. consumes 75% of all 
the latex (sap) milked from rubber 
trees throughout the world. Great 
Britain, with Dutch assistance, 
controls the world’s rubber sup- 
plies and, through its (Sir James) 
Stevenson Restriction Plan, the 
prices of crude rubber. 

The Stevenson Plan went into 
effect in Malay States, Straits Set- 
tlement and Ceylon on Nov. 1, 1919. 
Rubber had sold as low as 11%c a 
pound in 1921, well below produc- 
tion costs. The Plan immediately 
restricted output to 60% of tree 
capacity. Every three months re- 
strictions were to be tightened or 
relaxed according to prices at the 
London rubber market. Thus pro- 
duction went down to 50% Nov., 
1924, through Jan., 1925. Last 
February all restrictions were 
lifted. Rubber prices were amply 
high. 

At present the price gauge is 
42c a pound. But rubber has been 
selling slightly below this. So 
restrictions of 20% were again 
enforced a fortnight ago (TIME, 
Nov. 1) to endure at least through 
January. 

Immediately market prices 
rose. In Manhattan last week rub- 
ber brought 42.5¢c a pound, with 
higher prices indicated for subse- 
quent months. (The average price 
of rubber from 1906 through 1925, 
including War years, was 44.2c a 
pound. On July 20, 1925 the price 
was $1.21 a pound.) 

Practically no rubber is grown 
under U. S. suzerainty. The Phil- 
ippines might be practical for rub- 





*Last week Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, 
chief of a great British chemical group, 
threatened if the British strike was not 
settled, to place long-time coal contracts 
with foreign countries. He is an official 
of various British coal mining corporations. 


An easy way 





COPLEY $13.00 


Imagine this handsome Gothic 
design clock on the mantel in 
your living room. It stands 
15% inches high and is 9% 
inches wide. ts beautifully 


to makea room 
more attractive 


I AVE you ever come back to a home 
that has been closed? You raise the 
shades. The sun shines perhaps on the 
mantel clock. You set and wind it. It 
sounds the hour, and welcomes you with 
its friendly tick. Oh! you know you're 
home then. 
A beautiful clock is often just the one 
touch that can add to the charm, con- 
venience and “livableness” of a room. 
Suppose you put a “Copley’’or a““Berkeley” 
on the mantel or bookcase in your 
living room—what an improvement it is! 


High grade Mantel 


finished solid mahogany case Clocks 

catches the firelight in its dark 

pot my A cng Mh Bsns g " ‘ I ‘HE skill and craftsmanship of men who have 
as Seer and ab hel teen devoted a lifetime to the preparation of design 


when its Cathedral Gong 
sounds pleasantly. It has an 
old ivory art dial. Eijight-day 
movement. Offered on approval 
as_ explained below. Only 


and construction are instantly revealed in the 
beauty of these high-grade mantel clocks. 
Thorough mechanical workmanship and close in- 
spection assure you of a lifetime of service and 
; satisfaction. 


It is unnecessary to pay a penny more than the 
special prices quoted here. 


BERKELEY 


Te tambour mantel clock may be had 
in your choice of two finishes at a slight 
difference in price. It is 21 inches long, 934 
inches high; has two-color mahogany finish or 
walnut finish; 6 inch satin finish metal dial; 
8-Day Movement, convex glass, and strikes the 
hours and half hours on Cathedral Gong. 
Please remember to state what finish you 
prefer when ordering. 


Big 
Value 
at Low 
Price 
$7 .50 
Kitchen- 


ette 


One of America’s premier clockmakers, work- 


ing in co-operation with the ideals of the 
modern Domestic Science Expert, has made for 
us, ‘‘Kitchenette,"’ a kitchen clock finished in 
durable white lacquer, thoroughly in keeping 
with the spotless white of the modern kitchen. 
It completes the beauty of your kitchen equip- 
ment and is a positively accurate Eight-Day 
Clock. It is equally appropriate in bedroom or 
bathroom. ‘‘Kitchenette’’ is 13 inches high, 8 
inches wide, has five inch dial with convex g!ass 
and nickel plated sash and ball, 8-day time, 
white lacquer finish, Pendulum movement. 
Only $7.50. Send no money. Simply sign and 
mail'the coupon to Household Sales Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Mahogany 
$10.50 


Walnut 


$11.50 









WE senp the clock itself. Before you can 
have any true conception of the beauty of 
these clocks or of their attractiveness in 
your living room, you must see them 
and use them in your own home. Printed 
words or pictures cannot do them justice. 
Let the clock you choose speak for itself 
in your own home. You need send no 

+» money. We will gladly send the clock to 
you, though we cannot indefinitely con- 
tinue such an offer. It will eventually have 
to be withdrawn; we do not know quite 
how soon. If you would like to try one in 
your own home, make your choice today 
and send us the coupon below. Address: 
Household Sales Co., Dept. A-1, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Pe ote 


Household Sales Co., Dept. A-1, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Approval: Please send me at your special 
price the clock I have chosen.and which I have 
indicated by checking the proper square below, 
and I will pay the postman the price plus the 
postage, when delivered. If not satisfactory I 
can return the clock within five days of receipt, 
and you are to refund my money in full. 


| 
I 
l 
I 
| Check Clock Desired 
I 
I 
I 
| 
| 


““Copley"’ ee $13.00 
‘*Berkeley’’ Mahogany ( ) 10.60 
**Berkeley’’ Walnut c 2 11.50 
**Kitchenctte” ¢ 2 7.60 
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INTEREST 
EARNED 


PRINCIPAL 
INVESTED 


es 


STUDY THESE THREE 
STACKS OF MONEY 


They show what you can do in 17 
20 years with $50 a month at .. 2 Oo 
HER you see the result of compound in- 

terest—of money multiplied by time. Here 
is an investment of $50 a month, at 64%, with 
the interest reinvested at the same rate. In 20 
years the total of interest earned exceeds the 
total of principal invested. The total accumula- 
tion of $24,400.50, at 614%, will produce a 
monthly income of more than 2'% times the 
original monthly investment. 





Put your money into safe 614% Smith Bonds— 
secured by first mortgages on modern, income- 
producing city property; protected by safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor in 53 Years 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000; monthly 
payments $10, $20, $30, $40, $500r more. Mail 
the form below for our two investment booklets. 


Ghe E H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 





Represent TIME in your city. For 


details write today to 


John Sargent 
Chief, Subscription Sta 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














ber plantations, but politics now 
prevent it. 

Further, it takes five years for 
rubber trees (Hevea) to yield latex. 
Some experiments with low-yield 
rubber shrubs in the Southwest 
and Mexico are in progress. U. S. 
Rubber Co. has its own planta- 
tions in Oceana. Firestone Rubber 
Co. is trying to develop Liberian 
jungles. It has made little progress 
there so far. 

In their predicament U. S. rub- 
ber manufacturers have five meas- 
ures towards gaining some relief: 
1) reclaimed rubber, 2) synthetic 
rubber, 3) factice, 4) mineral rub- 
ber, and 5) more economical meth- 
ods of manufacture. 


Improved Manufacture. Last 
week a company was formed, the 
American Anode Inc., to exploit a 
new process of manufacture, which 
may have momentous effects on 
the entire industry. This process 
is no less than the _ electrolitic 
deposition of rubber globules on 
molds, emersed in an _ emulsified 
rubber solution through which an 
electric current is passed. 

The Anode method was devised 
by Dr. Paul Klein of Budapest 
and Drs. S. E. Shepherd and L. W. 
Eberlin of the Eastman (kodaks) 
Laboratory at Rochester, N. Y., 
who did research work along similar 
lines. The Ungarische Gummi- 
waaren-fabrike Aktiengesselschaft 
(Hungarian Rubber Goods Manu- 
facturing Co.) has been using the 
process. 

There is an Anode Rubber Com- 
pany Ltd. of Great Britain. This 
firm joined with the Eastman 
Kodak Co. and the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. to form the American Anode 
Ine. Goodrich’s President Bertam 
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G. Work is chairman of the U. s. 
Company. The president is Julius 
Klein, vice chairman of the Hun- 
garian General Credit Bank of 
Budapest (not Julius Klein, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the U. §, 
Department of Commerce). 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. will 
manufacture according to this new 
method, which in all respects du- 
plicates the electroplating of ob- 
jects with metals. Only instead 
of a metallic salt solution (copper 
sulphate, for example), finely di- 
vided rubber is held, not in solu- 
tion, but in emulsion. The nega- 
tive wire of an electrical circuit 
is attached to any desired mold, 
which is placed in the emulsion. 
The positive wire is suitably at- 
tached to the container. Then 
the flowing current drives the par- 
ticles of rubber on to the mold. 
There is absolute control of the 
process at all times. 


Loan 


Half the $100,000,000 interna- 
tional bond issue on the basis of 
which the Belgian franc was stab- 
ilized last week (see p. 16) was 
offered in Manhattan by a syndi- 
cate headed by the house of Mor- 
gan and the Guaranty Trust Co. 

The issue, consisting of 30-year 
7% bonds was offered at 94 to 
yield 734%, and proved so at- 
tractive as to be oversubscribed 
within 30 minutes in Manhattan 
at prices which rose to 945%. 


The non U.S.-half of the $100,- 
000,000 issue was snapped up al- 
most as quickly in London, Paris, 
Tokyo, Berlin, Amsterdam, Stock- 
holm and Budapest. The stabil- 
ized Belgian franc, now quoted in 
units of five francs known as 
belgas, promptly mounted to a frac- 
tion over sterling. 


Notes 


International Mercantile Marine. 
Financial Partners John Pierpont 
Morgan and Charles Steele with- 
drew from the directorate of the 
International Mercartile Marine Co. 
last April to avoid embarrassing 
the sale of its White Star Line. 
Their London firm, Morgan, Gren- 
fell & Co., was trying to sell the 
fleet to British shippers. That 
deal was abandoned. Therefore, 
last week, Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Steele resumed their I. M. M. 
directorships, and the White Star 
Line will continue for the imme- 
diate present U. S. owned but 
British operated. 


. . ° 


Bon Ami. For 40 years the 
chick on the brownish wrapper of 
a cake of Bon Ami (cleanser, pol- 
isher) has not scratched. Nor has 
it cheeped about profits. William 
Hamlin Childs started his Bon Ami 
Co. in 1886, He is chairman, and 
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Eversley Childs is president and di- 
rector. W. H. Childs’ son, Richard 
S. is treasurer and director. Until 
last week their 600,000 shares of 
common stock have been closely held. 
Then 80,000 Class A common shares 
were offered for sale at $55 each. 
Company earnings approximate 
$1,000,000 yearly. 


Ford Implications. Ford Motor 


‘Co. placed a materials order at 


Cleveland last week, which implies 
the coming production of a new 
Ford car with larger brake drums 
and gasoline tank and a changed 
running board. The modifications 
require 17,000 tons of steel addi- 
tional to the company’s normal an- 
nual tonnage. If Ford bodies were 
made entirely of steel, the increased 
tonnage would be 55,000, according 
to the Daily Metal Trade. 


Car-loadings. This is becoming 
an all-time record year for the 
movement of fully loaded railroad 
cars. In the first 42 weeks of the 
year, 42,832,438 cars were loaded, 
more than during any previous like 
period. Twenty-one of these weeks 
were million-car weeks. 


For the Cinema 


President Robert Lieber of First 
National Pictures decided three 
months ago to build a cinema “city” 
for his productions at Burbank, 
Calif., in a mountain cranny which 
sprawling Los Angeles has not yet 
been able to annex. 

His location picked and his plans 
drawn for some 40 buildings in 
Spanish-Moorish architecture, Pres- 
ident Lieber decided that he wanted 
speedy construction. He called in 
contractors, got their estimates, 
selected the Austin Company. This 
concern has branch offices through- 
out the country and specializes on 
unit construction, that is, buildings 
whose parts are standardized as to 
size and materials. This contract 
was a $2,500,000 job. 

Their California office assembled 
600 workmen, steam shovels, con- 
crete mixers, derricks, lumber, steel, 
wires and glass. They had a 70- 
acre field to cover with buildings. 
Austin’s planning department func- 
tioned smoothly. Supply dealers 
(mostly in Los Angeles) moved 
their materials on schedule. Men 
labored from dawn to dusk. In 
just 70% working days from the 
moment ground was broken this 
new cinema “city” was ready for 
First National Pictures to begin 
production. 


Profits 


General Motors earned $149,317,- 
553 net, in nine months. This is 
more than it has earned in any pre- 
vious full year and_ represents 
$17.77 each on 8,700,000 common 
shares, after senior dividends are 
paid. Production of Chevrolets 
(80,000 in September) is approach- 
ing that of Fords (estimated 110,- 
000 in September). Yellow Truck’s 
net income for July-September was 
$163, 046, less by nearly $100,000 


than is required for the 7% cu-- 


mulative preferred. 
Du Pont. The E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. owns about a quarter 





© Keystone 


ROBERT LIEBER 
His Rome was built in 70 days 


interest in General Motors, from 
which its nine months’ income has 
been $20,129,413. This income 
swelled Du Pont’s earnings to $35,- 
195,170 for the period. 

U. S. Steel’s net earnings for 
nine months are  $145,502,216 
($13.06 a share), less than General 
Motors’ earnings but greater than 
its own record for the same months 
last year by $22,594,591. Produc- 
tion of U. S. iron and steel com- 
panies has fallen to about 80% of 
capacity from the 85% of a month 
ago. Bethlehem Steel was reported 
last week to have increased the 
price of pig iron $1 a ton, to 
a base of $22.50. But otherwise 
prices are holding steady, due chief- 
ly to U. S. Steel’s stabilizing effect 
on iron ore production, pig iron and 
steel pourings, and the output of 
artifacts. 

Bethlehem Steel made $34,654,- 
185 through September ($28,445,606 
the same period in 1925). 

Pennsylvania R. R.’s net railway 
operating income for nine months 
was $77,077,662 ($71,112,645 same 
period last year). Directors last 
week put dividends on a 7% basis. 
Past dividend rates have been: 
1893-99, 5%; 1900-05, 6%; 1906, 

614%; 1907-20, 7%; 1921, 4%; 
1922, 5%; 1923 and since, 6%. 
About $4,469,820 of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s present profit comes from 
its stockholdings in the Norfolk & 
Western, the directors of which last 
week declared an extra $3 dividend 
on top of their usual $7. This extra 
meant $893,964 to the Pennsylvania. 
In general the “hard coal’ rail- 
roads, which haul anthracite from 
the Pennsylvania deposits, are pros- 
pering. 

Chrysler increased its operating 
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expenses enormously because of the 
new models it brought out this 
summer. Therefore its nine months’ 
net income is $11,719,812, against 
the $16,275,286 for the same period 
last year. Income to date aver- 
ages $3.85 a share. 

Packard completed its fiscal year 
on Aug. 31, with net profits of 
$15,843,586.80 ($5.27 a share), its 
record. The best previous year was 
1925, net profits being $12,191,- 
(81.21 ($5.01 a share). 

Studebaker made $11,804,125 up 
to Sept. 30. This was a decline 
from last year’s $15,157,226. 


Meat Men 


Profound economists are glad 
to speak before conventions of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, like the one held at Chi- 
cago last week. 

Vice President Dawes was there. 
In private life he is an important 
Chicago banker, carrying on in- 
timate business with the packers. 
He said that he had opened so 
many baby hospitals and Kiwanis 
clubs that he was glad to appear 
among the Institute men, even if he 
were only scenery. 

Partner Dwight W. Morrow of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. quaintly re- 
minded the meat men that in ages 
past butchers were as lowly, as 
despised as usurers. Now, he was 
happy to say, “packers” and “bank- 
ers” can associate with professors. 
This badinage was prelude to a 


For 31 years 
a hall-mark 
of good taste 
in pictures 








prediction astounding from so au- 
gust an authority, to wit, that 
every country of Western Europe, 
including France and Italy, will 
have returned to a_ gold ex- 
change basis by the end of next 
year. This stability of interna- 
tional exchange is of high im- 
portance to packers, who now ex- 
port a third of a billion dollars 
yearly in meat products and by- 
products. 

Edward E. Jordan (motor cars) 
said, with his usual crispness: “I 
have always maintained that the 
solution of the European problem 
joes not lie in a group of men 
sitting around a table and figuring 
out what somebody owes; it lies in 
the introduction of 2,000,000 Fords 
and 2,000,000 telephones to cut 
down the cost of transportation, 
break down the barriers. of 
language, religion, custom and pre- 
judice. . . . I think the most im- 
pressive fact in the last year’s ex- 
perience in business is that the in- 
dustry shipped over 700,000 auto- 
mobiles to foreign countries.” 


. . . 


One man was exceedingly happy 
at the convention. He was Thomas 
Edward Wilson, who has worked 
hard on the Institute’s educational 
program. His concern, Wilson & 
Co., last week announced an initial 
dividend of 314% on its preferred 
stock, the first since its recent 
re-organization under court direc- 
tion. 
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New Pictures 


The Magician (Alice Terry). A 
small pitcherful of maiden’s heart 
blood will restore a corpse to life, 
thinks Dr. Haddo, sinister magi- 
cian-hypnotist. Margaret Dauncey - 
(Alice Terry) is elected as’ the 
source of supply for the experi- 
ment. While breaking the bank at 
Monte Carlo, under the hypnotic 
direction of the doctor, she meets 
sympathetic Dr. Burdon who under- 
stands how hard it is for a girl 
to do as she wishes under these 
conditions. Somerset Maugham con- 
ceived the tale. Rex Ingram di- 
rected the film, tried hard to make 
the gruesome fantasy appear real, 
succeeded partiallv. 


London (Dorothy Gish). Accord- 
ing to this picture, from Thomas 
Burke’s Limehouse saga, all a girl 
needs is the right environment. 
Plump Dorothy Gish is on _ the 
verge of being sold to a China- 
man for three pounds sterling— 
dirt cheap at the price, too. Fleeing 
the yellow peril, Dorothy faints 
in front of a high class @ la carte 
restaurant, is adopted by a sym- 
pathetic, wealthy family, marries 
a good-looking artist. 


THEATRE 








New Plays 


The Humble. In reproving con- 
trast to The Noose (see below) 
stands aplay fashioned from Dosto- 
ievsky’s Crime and Punishment. 
Herein a Russian student is goaded 
to murder by what he considers a 
rational motive: to rid the world 
of a monster. His tortured philos- 
ophy .fails to comprehend the final 
principle of ‘rational thought, “the 
law that there shall be law.” The 
story-teller fastens. upon the young 
man’s soul, wrings it, twists it, 
wracks it, as only a Russian can, 
or would. The play follows the 
novel’s torments through hours of 
merciless misery. That U. S. audi- 
ences, not much given to the relish 
of agony, now acclaim The Humble 
enthusiastically, is tribute to the 
staging of Bertram Forsythe and 
the acting of a remarkable cast. 
As the central character, Basil 
Sydney maintains unflinching devo- 
tion to a cruel role. 


Daisy Mayme. George Kelly be- 
came a playwright on the vaude- 
ville circuit. At one time it was 
his business to fashion single act 
skits for the two-a-day. In do- 
ing so, he studied homely char- 
acters, setting them into homely 
situations, for the amusement of 
audiences that generally failed to 
appreciate the unobtrusive irony of 
the whole, His real genius, then 
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fA Nonderful Insurance Kecord 


The Missouri State Life Insurance Company shows the remarkable in- 
crease of 94.35 per cent in actual insurance in force in the period 1920 
to 1925. In five brief years the company has practically doubled its vol- 
ume—an outstanding accomplishment in the field of life insurance. 






The two principal factors to which may 
be attributed the Méissouri State Life 
Insurance Company's remarkable record of 
growth, are: (1) Its new and more attrac- 
tive forms of insurance investments, covered 
by more than 50 different types of life, 
accident, health and group insurance con- 
tracts. (2) Its liberal compliance. with 
the desire of policy-holders to have the 
management and administration of the 
company’s affairs in the hands of men with 
broad experience and unquestioned ability 
in the handling of large-scale business, 
financial and investment problems. The 
company’s strong board of directors in 


reality acts as trustees for the policy-holders 
and regard themselves as such. It is this 
feeling of safety and confidence on the part 
of policy-holders in our board of directors 
that has been an important factor in our 
progress and rapid growth. 


Five thousand carefully selected agents 
in 40 states, the District of Columbia and 
Territory of Hawaii, represent the selling 
organization of the company, to which new 
agencies are being added rapidly. The 
opportunities afforded by our program of 
expansion are attracting highly capable, 
conscientious insurance specialists. 


She Companys 


Board o 


L. W. BALDWIN, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


WHITEFORD R. COLE, Nashville, Tenn. 


President, Louisville & Nashville R. R.; | 


President, Board of Trustees, Vanderbilt 
University. 
E. D. NIMS, St. Louis, Mo. : 
President, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
F. O. WATTS, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, First National Bank. 
1. SHEPPARD SMITH, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
W. S. BRANSFORD, Nashville, Tenn. 
Capitalist. 
JAMES E. CALDWELL, Nashville, Tenn. 
“President, Fourth and First National Bank; 
Chairman of Board, Southern Bell 
Telephone Company. 








Insurance in force, $635,000,000 
Assets, $67,000,000 


Directors 


ROGERS CALDWELL, Nashville, Tenn. 
President, Caldwell & Co. ; 

President, Bank of Tennessee. 

W. FRANK CARTER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Carter, Nortoni & Jones, Attorneys; 
Director, National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis. 

PAUL M. DAVIS, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vice-President, American National Bank; 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Tennessee 
Central R. R. 

THEOBALD FELSS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President, Felss Flour Milling Co. 

M. E. SINGLETON, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company. 

HILLSMAN TAYLOR, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-President, Missouri State Life 

Insurance Company. 





Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Home Office—Missouri State Life Building, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in all leading cities 
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time to go 
The South Sea breeze is 
whispering in your ear. 
HEN you sight your first flying- 
fish from the promenade deck 
—a gliding streak of silver on a sea of 


flashing blue— you’ll know Hawaii’s 
near! 


At home when footsteps crunch chill 
on snowy streets, 
bay diving boys sport about your ship. 
Tropical vines blaze with fragrant blos- 
soms over your outdoor table. 


here in Honolulu’s 





Inexpensive 


$400 to $500—that’s enough for a leisurely 
four or five weeks’ round trip from the Pacific 
Coast — including first-class passage each way 
and all hotels, sight-seeing and incidental expen- 
ses for two or three weeks in this island para- 
dise. Another vast hotel at Waikiki; another 
great liner now building. 


Sail dire€&t from any Pacific Coast port—San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver — 
return by another, if you Jike. Your local rail- 
road, steamship or travel agent can book you 
right from your own home. See him. And write 
today for illustrated booklet in colors, 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


226 McCann Bipa., 
OR 354 Fort St., HONOLULU, Hawan, U, S. A. 
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as now, lay in a faculty for etch- 
ing characters with acidic dialogue. 
The Torch Bearers, The Show-off 
Craig’s Wife, have established him 
as playwright-director, have also 
established Rosalie Stewart, first to 





GEORGE KELLY 
The audience grunts 


appreciate his genius, as one of 
Broadway’s_ successful producers. 
Now Daisy Mayme, probably the 
playwright’s best effort, has settled 
down to a successful Kelly run. 
Daisy Mayme, middle-aved mer- 
chant-maid of Harrisburg, lone- 
some but always laughing, meets 
Cliff Mettinger, bachelor, and his 
orphan niece on the bright shore 
at Atlantic City. She goes to 
Cliff’s suburban home as the fam- 
ily guest, there to encounter fem- 
inine intrigue: Cliff’s two sisters 
eager for his money. During the 
downpour of a domestic storm, 
Daisy blossoms forth a late but 
hardy bride. As usual, Mr. Kelly 
subordinates action to characteriza- 
tion and dialogue, with the result 
that his play moves slowly. As 
usual, Mr. Kelly’s protagonists tell 
Mr. Kelly’s antagonists just where, 
in Kelly-ese, to get off. As usual, 
Mr. Kelly’s audience grunts ac- 
quiescently and audibly, nods know- 
ingly, applauds heartily, gives evi- 
dence that it knows these people 
on the stage as well as Mr. Kelly 
does and-is glad to see that things 
are turning out as they should. 


The Three Sisters. Anton Chek- 
hov’s play offered at Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre, 
constitutes a sufficient justification 
for that pioneer enterprise. For 
The Three Sisters is a_ great 
drama that could not possibly suc- 
ceed in a Broadway house. It tells 
of the dry rot creeping upon a class 
of Russian society which, for years, 
has been privileged to do nothing— 
the petty military, the country land- 
lord. Always the victims struggle 
to writhe free of the suffocating 














blankets of their own inertia—in 
this case, three sisters. They will 
go to Moscow, where there is life, 
They will go. But they never do, 
They just relapse into the tragic, 
supine, half-dead repose fastened 
upon them by their traditional 
weakness. Meanwhile peasant blood, 
reddened by centuries of labor, fil- 
ters in with the drops of dying 
blue, picks up the burdens—and the 
authority—that the grand folk 
slough off. Soon the peasants will 
be the grand folk. 

Anton Chekhov’s plots are not ex- 
citing. His craft is to introduce, 
in rambling stage narrative, 
bits of daily life, dull except to 
the few who love inspired satire, 
Theatregoers who seek effortless 
entertainment are warned to avoid 
The Three Sisters. So consistently 
is the mood of restless boredom 
maintained on the stage that it will 
surely transmit itself to any half- 
asleep onlooker. To those who can 
emerge from the day’s fracas of 
commercial activity with relish for 
intellectual adventure, The Three 
Sisters will prove one of the sea- ] 
son’s delights. 


i 


a. 


The Noose. Act I: The hero 
refuses to tell why he killed the 
burly bootlegger; and the audience 
wonders why the wife of “The 
Governor of the State” pleads for 
a pardon on the grounds that the 
hero is ‘more sinned against than 
sinning.” Act II: Cut back to 
the murder in a sprightly milieu 
of harlots and bootleggers like that 
in a prior hit, Broadway* (TIME, 
Sept. 27). Act III: So the boot- 
legger murdered by the hero was 
his f-th-r . . . and the Governor’s 
wife was his m-th-r. . . . Shissh, 
Shussh! Off with the noose. A 
neatly meshed plot running smooth- 
ly with hokum in all the grease 
cups. 


i a = oe 


The Ladder. In order to recon- 
cile the hardships of life with his 
faith in a benevolent Deity, Play- 
wright J. Frank Davis has evolved 
a quaint philosophy of re-incarna- 
tion. After an _ intolerably  un- 
happy 13th Century, a group of 
people squirm, re-incarnated, into 
the 17th Century, from there into | 


*Playwright Willard Mack said, in a cur- 
tain speech, that his play was written 
“more than one year ago.” 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on_ diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and ee has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


on book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
nded as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
came require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE WB-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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David Sarnoff, General Manager of 
the Radio Corporation of 
America, says: 


"The discoveries of scientists in many fields 
during the next few years will vitally af- 
fect American business. It will pay the busi- 
ness man well to keep himself accurately in 
Sormed concerning scientific developments.’”? 


In Forthcoming 
Issues 


THE BIGGEST MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 


UNCLE SAM, 
SPENDTHRIFT 


AUTUMN STYLES IN 
RADIO 
Describing revolutionary Develop- 
ments in this fast-moving industry 
CAN WELDING REPLACE 
THE RIVET? 
A new discovery simplifies 
steel construction 
HOW SCIENCE CAN IM- 
PROVE YOUR GOLF 


THE MONTH IN MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE 


A monthly digest of advances in 

medicine, by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 

Editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


EDITED BY ORSON D. MUNN 


‘Menwho 
make good today 


Keep modern science 
at their fingertips a 


| & vee the coming decade, science may revolutionize your 
business. You cannot stop this advance. In laboratories, in 
workshops, in the brains of men, all over the country, thousands 
of new, startling theories are being analyzed and tested. 

Mental wizards in many different branches of science are groping 
feverishly into the unknown. One by one, seemingly incredible 
theories will be proved and demonstrated. This is indeed an un- 
certain age. 

The business leaders of tomorrow will be the men who keep 
themselves accurately informed regarding developments in all the 
sciences. 

They will be fore-warned of sudden economic changes. They 
will be in step with developments of science. They will not be 
confused by garbled, inaccurate reports of yet unproved theories. 
They will inform themselves, month by month, by reading Scien- 
tific American, the authentic voice of scientific progress. 

“I would feel lost without Scientific American”, saysa prominent 
Philadelphia manufacturer. ‘To me, it is the finest, most compre- 
hensive publication in the country.” 

This unique, up-to-the-minute magazine, presents the true facts 
regarding scientific developments, — gives the reasons, the proofs. 
And a half-hour spent browsing over its pages, proves to you that 
where science is concerned, the truth is more enthralling than are 
dressed-up-half-truths and fiction. 

Many of the articles in Scientific American are written by fore- 
most scientists themselves. These men,—active, vital factors in all 
branches of science—relate their progress, clearly and simply, with- 
out exaggeration. 

Never before have the potentialities of science been so broad, so 
limitless. Never before has the train of discoveries moved so rapidly. 
What will the coming year bring? 

We invite you on a four month adventure into the fascinating 
world of science. Just to start you on your way along this new 
avenue of enthralling and highly profitable reading, we offer you 
a special 4-month subscription for $1.00. Once started, few turn 
back. Use the coupon. No need to pay now. We'll send bill later. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Scientific American Building, Dept. C-2 


Don’t pay now. We will send bill later 24 West 40th Street, New York 


Special Offer—Don‘t pay now. This coupon brings the voices of 
foremost scientists to your home every month for four months. It Name -..---.--oeenwe-soerenneennerensneneennannnennnannnnnnnaneenenn== 
keeps you in touch with important scientific developments which may 


vitally affect your business. 


Kindly enter my subscription to Scientific American for 


four months. Send bill later for $1.00. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


; 





the 19th Century, from there into 
the 20th Century, where, at last, 
matters are so divinely ordered 
that the heroine can have both a 
career and a husband with a good 
job and the right personality. Such 
a philosophy of transmigration, in 
short, as might make the Buddha 
so far forget himself as to grind 
his teeth in Nirvana. The series 
of episodes, themselves, are in- 
triguing one-act playlets, little 
snapshots through the ages, each 
sufficient unto itself, the sum to- 
tal going to make up an unusually 
superficial outline of history. An- 
toinette Perry’s rich voice fre- 
quently makes the wooden dialogue 
come to life. Hugh Buckler’s virile 
characterizations also help. 


Katja. The ordeal whereby for the 
sake of a nation, royalty submits 
to degrading incognito, is much 
met in Shubert operetta. In Katja, 
however, there is more than enough 
humor and music to relieve the 
redundancy of thought. Having 
already charmed the British, it 
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STYLE anv EASE 


A8)ASE in the appearance of dress is 
F y recognized everywhere as one mark 
Vo (Gs of the man of affairs. Many efforts 
“at so-called smart styles are no more in keep- 
\- ing with the ideas of the really well-dressed 
man than exaggerated manners or speech, 
But there is no reason why ease and com- 
fort should not have distinctive style as 
well. Burberry overcoats are famous on six 
continents for just this happy combination 
—and for another one, too, equally im- 
portant. They combine the greatest 
warmth with an amazingly light weight. 
Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of your local dealer, write to 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 


brings to this civilization “Lean- 
der”, a song that needs no com- 
ment because everyone will soon 
know it by heart; Doris Patston, a 
pert lass who captivates; Jack 
Sheehan, comedian, who exchanges 
an honest laugh for every minute 
of the audience’s attention; Lilian 
Davies, prima donna, and Allan 
Prior, tenor, who can sing, act, and 
look handsome all at the same 
time. With its old fashioned har- 
monies and duets, Katja stands 
first in the lists of current oper- 
ettas, a formidable champion to 
dispute the supremacy of Sir Jazz 
in the tournament of musical en- 
tertainments. 


On Approval. Frederick Lons- 
dale’s genius for smart repartee 
dialogue finds many a brilliant op- 
portunity in a play with only four 
characters. Mrs. Wislack (Violet 
Kemble Cooper), widow, will ex- 
periment for one month with the 
temperament of mild Richard Hal- 
ton (Wallace Eddinger) before 
risking another matrimonial ven- 























ture. The Duke of Bristol (Hugh 
Wakefield) is more of an opportun- 
ist. He sets his suave cap for 
immediate acquisition of Helen 
Hayle (Kathlene MacDonell), heir- 
ess and best friend of the canny 
widow. After a skirmish of wits, 
with no insults barred, provided 
only that they be smooth-edged as 
befits Mrs. Wislack’s Scottish man- 
sion, the Duke and Heiress are 
left to their own dangerous com- 
pany, while the less keen, more 
pleasant couple enter holy matri- 
mony. The cast is the last word 
in sophisticated urbanity. 


Wild Rose. Arthur Hammerstein’s 
annual operetta floats along on 
Rudolf Friml’s melodies to mer- 
ited success. Wild Rose and One 
Little Kingdom, especially, belong 
at the top of the day’s popular 
music. The play, of course, is laid in 
a mythical kingdom, wherefore the 
princess fights the inevitable fight 
to reconcile love and duty, with 
the usual sad results; her U. §S. 
lover acquits himself as he might 
be expected to before a U. S. au- 
dience. Thin comedy is compen- 
sated for by Desiree  Ellinger, 
Joseph Santley, and - sprightly 
dancers. But above all, there is 
the music. 


Raquel Meller seems to have 
stored up within herself an infinite 
number of personalities, which she 
reveals, one by one, according to 
her program. Only one quality do 
all these personalities possess in 
common—a femininity that is al- 
together bewitching. An effort to 
analyze her art is like breaking 
up butterfly wings with a_ cold 
chisel. So it is perhaps better 
simply to announce that Raquel 
Meller is back—to be seen, heard, 
and delighted in, at the Henry 
Miller Theatre. 


List 


Theatregoers will find the fol- 
lowing selection worthy of first 
consideration: 


DRAMA 


American Tragedy—Effective reproduction of 
Theodore Dreiser’s tragedy about a weak 
young man who became desperate. 

Broadway—Night club entertainers make 
quick love in quick changes between 
shootings. 

Captive—A fascinating tragedy laid in the 
by-ways of life. 

Daisy Mayme—Reviewed this week. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—Lorelei Lee, 
golden-haired pirate, swoops down upon 
the merchant men. 

God Loves Us—‘“But with reservations,” 
says J. P. McEvoy in good satire. 

Juarez and Maximilian—Downfall of the 
Mexican Empire in a _ historical pageant 
play for the thoughtful. 

Meller, Raquel—Reviewed this week. 

On Approval—Reviewed this week. 

White Wings—Trailing clouds of yesterday. 


ENTERTAINMENTS WITH MUSIC 


Americana, Katja, Iolanthe, Scandals, Queen 
High, Criss Cross. 


. . . 


The following are also playing: 
Abie’s Irish Rose—Good enough for our 
fathers. 
At Mrs. Beam’s—Amusing comedy about 4 
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H. W. REIS writes: 


“During the recent coal strike I 
had a great deal of difficulty in 
getting up steam, which I attributed 
to the poor grade of coal I was using. 


“The builder of my home assured 
me that the heating system had becn 
thoroughly cleaned out and that there 
was no oil, rust, grease, etc., in the 
system. 


“The results obtained from W. J. 
were truly remarkable—not only did 
I draw off more than a quart of thick 
brown oily substances, but I got up 
steam very readily and _ thereby 
eliminated discomfiture. I also 
noted a considerable saving in fuel 
in addition to having uniform heat.” 
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ty BOILER Wg 
and heating system 


Cleans, rejuvenates and prevents form- 
ation of rust and scale in Steam. Vapor 
and Hot Water Heating Systems and 
Power Boilers ~ an excellent cleanser 
for Domestic Hot Water Supply Systems. 
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One-third more heat / 
— since he applied 


this simple, easy treatment 


R. REIS tells how he saved coal with 
W. J. Boiler and Heating System Cleanser. 
Whether your heating system is brand new or 
many years old, you also can get more heat 
from it, and cut your fuel bills. 


An old boiler always contains scale, 1-32nd of 
an inch of which will waste 25% of your fuel. 


Rust and sediment eat up heat. 


A new plant always has a coating of oil on the 


boiler pipes, radiators and valves. 


film retards the flow of heat. 
When your own system becomes clogged, you 


do something about it. 


This oily 


Do as much for your 


heating system—remove the rust, mud, oil and 
scale from the boiler, pipes and radiators. 


W. J. is the result of 10 years of research. 


Its 


ingredients vaporize and dissolve impurities, 
which can then be drawn off. If W. J. doesn’t 
do an effective job, and if it doesn’t save fuel, 
we'll gladly return the purchase price. 


BOILER AND HEATING SYSTEM CLEANSER 


NN SSS sl SSS 


JOHN G. KELLY, Exclusive Distributor 


210 East 45th Street, New York City 


JOHN G. 
210 BE. 45 


Send 


th street, 


Make the bucket test—today! 


Draw a half bucket of water from the drain- 
cock at the bottom of your boiler. If sediment, 
rust and dirt come out with the water, your 
heating system needs W. J.—and needs it badly. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
**A Tonic for Sluggish Heating 
Systems’’ 


HERE’S your chance to get back some of the 
money you spent last winter for high priced fuel. 
Send for ‘‘A Tonic for Sluggish Heating Sys- 
tems.’ This booklet explains in non-technical 
terms exactly how rust, scale, oil and grease cause 
a tremendous waste of fuel—and explains just 
why and how W. J. remedies the trouble. Send 
at once for this valuable book. Every day you 
delay causes you the same loss as if you deliber- 
ately tossed one out of every three shovels of 
coal you use into the ash barrel. Stop it. 
Mail the coupon now! . 
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You Will Enjoy 
the Theatre More— 


— if you read about the 
fine points of all the 


plays you see! 


FTER all, the theatre is like golf, bridge, football or any 


other form of entertainment—the more you know about its 


fine points the more you enjoy it. 


That is why the readers of 


Theatre Arts Monthly find something to give them keen pleasure 


in nearly every play. 


Theatre Arts Monthly is the only magazine in the world 
today devoted chiefly to explaining just how all of the arts 
unite in the theatre to serve the one great end of creating human 


enjoyment, illusion and interest. 


Then—for those not in the great theatrical centers, Theatre Arts is their 
link with the stage—keeping alive the greatest traditions of the past—fore- 


casting developments—criticising 


current 


plays—encouraging the Little 


Theatres in three hundred cities—reviewing the literature of the stage—and 
casting over all, with its fine illustrations, the glamour that is the Theatre. 


A record and a prophecy! 


A Special Offer 


If you are not already a subscriber, then we will gladly sen 
you the next two issues free with a year’s subscription beginning 


January. 


You will enjoy Theatre Arts for the same reason you 


enjoy Time—because it always tells you what you most want 


to know! 


THEATRE ARTS 


MONTHLY 


119 West 57 Street 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 West 57th St., N. Y.C. 


Enclosed $4.00 for a year’s subscription 
with the next two numbers free. 


bluebeard in an English boarding house. 
Black Boy 


fights his 


“pug,” 
ashes. 


Robeson, Negro 
wormwood and 


Paul 
way to 


Blonde Sinner—Nicer than the name, but 


not as fetching. 


° ss . 
Deep River—The soul of old Louisiana in 
music; a beautiful native opera. 


Affair—There is 
use in trying to guess 
Donovan. The business 
is to shiver. 


absolultely no 
who killed Jack 
of the audience 


Donovan 


Fanny—Fannie Brice plus mush. 


Henry—-Behave!—Because if you do not, you 
will get into Congress. Moderately 
funny farce. 


House of Ussher—Domestic intrigue, oppres- 
sively dark-brown in tone. 


Humble—Reviewed this week. 


If I Was Rich—The shipping 
into Southhampton. 


room moves 


Jeweled Tree—Egypt before King Tut won 
fame as a mummy; slow. 

John Ferguson—A great play enjoys a good 
revival in a little theatre. 


Judge’s Husband—William Hodge as Wil- 
liam Hodge by William Hodge; and good, 
too. 
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New York City 


Name 


Just Life—Just bunk. 


Ladder—Reviewed this week. 

Lion Tamer—Incoherent philosophy in a cir- 
cus. 

Little Spitfire—Tribulations-in-law of a 
right-thinking chorus girl. 


Loose Ankles—The 
cent sheiks; very 


private life of 5 & 10 


wise-cracky. 

Lulu Belle—A colored wench plies her trade 
between Harlem and Paris; very excit- 
ing. 


Noose—Reviewed this week. 
Sex—Stupid. 


Shanghai Gesture—The day of reckoning in 
a Chinese bawdy house. 
She Couldn’t Say No—Even a dumb remark 


sounds funny when its comes out of 
Florence Moore. 


They All Want Something—Et tu, 
Two Girls Wanted—Rustic 
phant in the metropolis. 


We Americans—Act II: a night school for 
Italians, Poles, Bavarians, Czechs, Chi- 
nese and other East Siders. 


Tilden. 


virtue trium- 


Women Disputed—For Ann Harding, Lowell 
Sherman fans. 


Yellow—Good melodrama, 


BOOKS 


Week 


“It is unnecessarily hard on 
children,” said the fatherly New 
York Times in a recent editorial, 
“to put before them sloppily writ. 
ten stories of impossible people jn 
an absurd world.” 

It is also unnecessarily hard on 
children and their parents to put 
before them sloppily stacked tons 
of juvenile literature and expect 
them to choose between what is ab- 
surd and what is artistic, enter. 
taining, instructive. 

So, for seven years, publishers 
and booksellers have tried to make 
a virtue of the U. S. habit of 
having Weeks for’ things like 
Safety, Apples, Thrift, and 
agreed on the second week in 
November as a time to spread all 
their books for children on the 
front show-tables and have the 
clerks specialize in describing them. 
Some said that herein flashed a 
shrewd eye for profit. To which 
others replied: “What of it? There 
are more children than ever before, 
hence there must be more _ books,” 
Still others added: “And _ never 
before were books made for chil- 
dren as they are made today.” 

The calendar, habitually oblivi- 
ous to arguments wise or other- 
wise, kept on _ shedding leaves, 
Children’s Book Week loomed. 


Shen 


One of the “founders” of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week was Co-Editor 
Frederic Gershom Melcher of the 
Publisher’s Weekly (trade organ), 
long high in bookmen’s councils. 
In 1921 he supplied the American 
Library Association with a medal, 
named in honor of Publisher John 
Newbery of England, an early ad- 
vocate of particular books for par- 
ticular small people. This medal 
was to be awarded annually to that 
U. S. writer who should make the 
“most distingished” contribution to 
U. S. literature for children. It 
was no secret that Mr. Melcher 
heped by this ruse to induce able 
writers to turn their attention. 
from the library to the nursery. The 
examples set by Authors Charles 
Kingsley, Rudyard Kipling, Sir 
James Barrie, Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark 
Twain, A. A. Milne and many an- 
other backed him up. 

In 1921 the Newbery medal was 
awarded to Author Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon for his Story of Man- 
kind. The next year Author Hugh 
Lofting’s Dr. Dolittle stories were 
honored. Then Author Charles 
Boardman Hawes produced The 
Dark Frigate. In 1924, much- 
traveled Author Charles Joseph 
Finger published Tales From Sil- 
ver Lands and won the prize. 

Last month the American Li- 
brary Association held its annual 
meeting, at Atlantic City, N. J, 
and announced that of all new 
reading for children published in 
1925, the best was a_ collection* 

*SHEN OF THE SEA—Arthur Bowie Chris 
man-—DuTTON ($2). 
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WHY Franklin signed his 
first writings with a 
woman’s name? 


WHY he added a chapter 
to the Bible? 


WHY John Adams be- 
came offended with 


Franklin? 


WHAT French woman 
wrote him one hundred 
and nineteen love letters? 


WHAT led to his first 
scientific experiments? 


WHAT was the cause of 


his popularity in Paris? 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


THE FIRST CIVILIZED AMERICAN 


By Phillips Russell 


This book rescuesa great 
American from the myth- 
makers and endeavors to 
present him as he was in 
his living dimensions — 
mirthful, curious, careless, 
companionable, loyal to 
his own creed, a hater of 
oppressions, a lover of 
mankind, song and witty 
women, 


There is a vast amount of 
new material on Franklin in 
this unconventional and fas- 
cinating biography, Profusely 
illustrated with photographs 
and fac-simile letters. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $5.00 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 


BIENETTAINOTLSI BUREN TAO SRP ULRE 


of Chinese fairy, folk, pirate and 
true stories, made by one Arthur 
Bowie Chrisman. 

Author Chrisman made his leap 
to eminence from a literary no- 
where. Raised near the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia, he 
sought his fortune only a few years 
ago in the cinema studios of Cali- 
fornia. A camel stepped on him 
during the making of Intolerance. 
A fellow “extra” trod upon his 
face in The Gentleman from In- 
diana, 

He went back to his Los An- 
geles boarding house. Next door 
lived a_ gentle Chinaman, who 
sold fruit and groceries. Per- 
haps this grocer was a relative of 
the Chinaman in London who sold 
ginger and started Author Thomas 
Burke on his notable career as 
the biographer of the Limehouse 
District. Perhaps not. But he 
soothed sad young Mr. Chrisman, 
by answering questions, telling 
stories. 

One of the stories was about 
a fractious Chinaboy who invented 
printing, by accident, through get- 
ting jam on his father’s carvings. 
Another was of the sea-dwelling 
Shen (demons) who inundated a 
great city to expand their province 
but were later outwitted by the 
wisest of kings. There was Weng 
Fu, the wit-wandering beggar who 
sold himself as a father to an 
orphan boy in the Street of Wang’s 
Broken Tea Cup near the Seven 
Thieves Market, and “that lazy Ah 
Fun” who blew up his honorable 
father with the bed-stove, broooomp! 
All these things and many more 
Mr. Chrisman noted down care- 
fully, wrote out with humor and 
understanding. 


Oblivion 


No more do young hearts melt, 
as once all young hearts did, at 
the piteous gaze in the liquid eyes 
of the fleet and noble steed, Black 
Beauty. That steed was passed 
and lost in dust by The Motor 
Boys. 

Once The Waterbabies were to be 
found on every young bookshelf in 
the land. Poor innocents, they are 
no more. 

Of Helen’s Babies nothing re- 
mains save the dim figure of a 
kind uncle, and a phrase, “‘Wants 
shee wheels go wound.” Hector My 
Dog, Bob Son of Battle, Swiss 
Family Robinson; even The Jungle 
Books, the Henty Books, Oliver Op- 
tic, Horatio Alger, and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy’s lace collar and _ filial 
perfection*—where are they? Gone, 
all gone, yet once the child that 
knew them not was plainly a bar- 
barian. 

One figure of the past remains— 
Louisa May Alcott (1832-88). 
Yearly her books are issued; this 
autumn, in five editions.+ Her up- 


*He called his mother “Dearest’’; never 
answered back. 


{LittLe Men—L. M. Alcott—Burt ($.60). 

LittLE WomeNn—L, M. Aleott—Crowell 
($2.50). 

LittLE WomeN—L. M. Alcott—Macmillan 
($1.25). 

LittLE WomeN—L. M. 
(2 vols., $1.50). 

AN OLD FASHIONED Girt—L. M. Alcott— 
Little, Brown ($2). 


Alcott— Sears 


74 W.E.WOODWARD 


Author of BUNK: LOTTERY Erc. 


“K JR. WOODWARD’S book is not a mere 
idol-smasher of the vulgar sort. It is 
a genuine effort at interpretation and, in a 
high degree, a eo one.’’ — James 
Truslow Adams, N.Y Herald Tribune. 
“Mr. Woodward’s ‘Washington’ is going 
to make fascinating reading for many people 
this fall. It is in step with the spirit of our 
times. It takes George Washington off the 
pedestal and discloses him as very much of 
a human being. What interests me in the 
Woodward book is its frank mood of dis- 


sent. For that I read it with joy.”— Harry 
Hansen, N.Y World. 


“Reveals great industry, fine conscientious- 
ness, amazing research and consultation of 
original sources. It is, [ think, the most in- 
teresting and provocative life of Washington 
yet written. It is more than a biography, it 
is a brilliant picture of American life just 
before and Ps the revolution. Our final 
picture of Washington, I think, will be dif- 
ferent because this book was written.”— 


Henry Hazlitt, N Y Sun. 


“He performs a useful service in tearin 
away = tinsel from tradition. Mr. Wook 
ward can sit back prettily and let his critics 
come on. And when they are close enough 
for hini to see the red of their eyes he may 
let drive with facts and records.” —Heywood 


Broun, N.Y. World 


“A smashing book it 1s. There emerges 
out of this book by Woodward, not a god, 
but a very large-sized man His ‘Washing- 
ton’ is a notable study, a valuable contribu- 


tion to American history, and above all, a 


work of the highest entertainment.’“~George 


M. Payne, Cincinnati Times Star. 


Octavo. 16 full page plates. $4.00 





Worth Watching 


A book reviewer on the staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post recently headed 
his column “Watch the University of 
Chicago Press’. 


These are some of the books that he 
thinks make us worth watching: 


1 THE NATURE OF THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN 

By Sixteen Members of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Faculties. 


2. THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERI- 
CAN PROSE 
By Joseph Warren Beach 
3. BRAINS OF RATS AND 
By C. Judson Herrick 


4. THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF 
LIFE 

By T. V. Smith 
5. THE PSALMS 

Translated by J. M. P. Smith 
6. THE BUSINESS LIFE OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS 

By George Calhoun 


MEN 


We'd like to have you see for your- 
self. At your bookseller’s No. 1 is $4, 
No. 2 is $2.50, No. 3 is $3, No. 4 is 
$1.75, No. 5 is $3, and No. 6 is $2. We 
will mail any at these prices, with 10 
cents added for postage. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago, Illinois 


5888 Ellis Avenue 


—erere, Safe 


ASK for Horlick’s 
Beale) -Jicil, FV 


* Malted Milk 


Milk 
QO \ a and Food 
| For INFANTS, 

m a Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 


MERICAN DEAL 


AERC BOILERS 


The baby born into a home 
heated and ventilated by 
an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators has 
a big start. Their protec- 
tive influence upon child- 
ren’s health cannot be 
over-estimated. Write us 
today for free Catalog, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buildings thus equipped bring 
quicker sale or higher rent. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U.S. 
Canada & Europe 


right heroines still curtsey at balls, 
have jolly sledding parties, con- 
verse soberly on morals, dismiss 
wayward suitors, love their fami- 
lies before themselves, suffer sor- 
row in pious silence. 

Nor will oblivion’s bitter cup be 
soon prepared for her. Having 


LovuIsA May ALCcoTT 
“Moral pap for the young” 


brooded over’ two 
mostly girls, as 
priestess, she was 
last winter by exceedingly 
ironic Biographer Thomas Beer. 
In The Mauve Decade he tore aside 
her veils of sentiment and revealed 
a harried housekeeper with bone- 
aches and a lounging father, most 
scornfully scribbling out what she 
herself called “moral pap for the 
young,” to make ends meet. He 
showed that she herself read the 
racy French and Russian novels of 
her day; that she was gaunt, dow- 
dy, with a deep tinge of cynicism. 
At the same time, he noted the 
fact that she was indefatigable; 
that she sewed up baseballs for the 
neighborhood urchins; kept Har- 
vard boys out of scrapes; slaved 
for one and all in kitchen, study, 
school, hospital. The saccharine 
type of “the nation’s pure and en- 
lightened womanhood,” for which 
she was the unwilling inspiration, 
would have been aghast, as anoth- 
er generation is re-assured, by the 
tart honesty of her journal: “I’m 
selfish. I want to go away and 
rest in Europe. Never shall.” 


. . _ 
Adventure 


A great many more people write 
about adventures than have them, 
which doubtless accounts for the 
perennial savor of Author John Bu- 
chan’s Prester John (Doran, $2.50) 
and Author Frank T. Bullen’s The 
Cruise of the Cachalot (Dodd 
Mead, $3.50). Though a scholar, 
Author Buchan well knows feverish 
Africa where his gigantic blacka- 
moor villain, pretended successor 
to a fabulous Asiatic monarch of 
the Middle Ages, stalks Hero David 
Crawfurd to the shadow of the 


generations, 
Duty’s very 
approached 


grave. Author Bullen was first 
mate of many a_ sperm-whaler, 
Mutinies, dirk play and shipwreck 
engross the Cachalot’s log around 
the world.* 

First hand adventure is also to 
be had from two boys that have 
explored one the wettest, the other 
the driest, places on earth. Deric 
Nusbaum,+ aged 12, was brought 
up in Southern Colorado where In- 
dians lived in desert cliffs cen- 
turies ago. He has rummaged in 
their old shrines, climbed _ their 
watch towers, been let down over a 
thousand-foot abyss to investigate 
an eagle’s nest. David Binney Put- 
nam,** aged 13, was taken by his 
publisher-father to Greenland’s 
mountainous icebergs where they 
killed sharks, seals, walrus, polar 
bear, collected birds’ eggs, ac. 
quired Eskimo habits. 


Goose 


MoTHER GoosE SONG Book—Mu- 
sic by Holland Robinson; drawings 
by Mac Harshberger—A. & C. Boni 
($2.50). Despite attacks}+ made 
upon her, Mother Goose*** remains 
as indispensable as ever to the 
process of growing up. Of the 
many editions of her songs issued 
annually, none is more notable than 
this volume, each page of which, 
extraordinarily, turns up a differ- 
ent color—mauve for “Ding Dong 
Bell”, yellow for “A Cat Came 
Fiddling”, tan for “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence”, grey for “Ladybug, 
Ladybug”’, green for “Ride a Cock- 
Horse”—and then start all over 
again. 

The same authors and publishers 
have a companion volume, simi- 
larly made, called Zoological Solilo- 
quies ($2.50), including “The 
Supercilious Camu-el,” “My Giraf- 
finity,” “The Flamingolosh,” “The 
Puzzled Emu.” 


Compendiums 


Just as it is a good thing to 
have a bureau for clothes and a 
box for toys, it is convenient to 
have one big book with a great 


*Author Herman Melville’s great work 
on whaling, Moby Dick or The White 
Whale, has been abridged for young readers, 
with careful preservation of the demoniac 
narrative, by one A. E. W. Blake, illustrat- 
ed by Artist Rowland Hilder, published by 
Knopf ($2.50) 

7DerIc IN MESA VeERDE—Deric Nusbaum 
—Putnam ($1.75). 

**Davip GoES TO GREENLAND—David Bin- 
ney Putnam—Putnam ($1.75). 


+*Most notorious of Mother Goose’s ene 
mies (TIME, Jan. 12, 1925) is Mrs. Wini- 
fred Sackville Stoner Jr. (Mrs. Charles P. 
de Bruche), of Manhattan, who was 
raised to be an infant prodigy, given 4 
typewriter at three, permitted to make im- 
promptu public speeches at four. Mr. 
Stoner finds in Mother Goose’s jingles “bad 
grammar,” ‘“‘bad_ morals.’”’ She offers a 
substitutes, ‘“‘fact-jingles.”” Example (by 
Mrs. Stoner) : 

Every perfect person owns 
Just two hundred and six bones. 

***Mother Goose is not an imaginary Pel 
sonage. She lived in Boston in the 17th 
Century. Born Elizabeth Foster, she mat 
ried one Isaac Vergoose (or Goose), @ 
widower “with eight or ten children,” be 
coming Mother Goose to these and “six 
more children of her own.” Her son-in-law, 
one T. Fleet, printer, recorded songs he 
heard her sing; in 1719 published a_ book 
at his own press entitled Songs for the 
Nursery or Mother Goose’s Melodies for 
Children, 
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> log around many different things to read in it. 


There are several such books. 

JoHN MARTIN’s BiG Book, No. 
10—Dodd Mead ($2.50). Author 
Martin, of Manhattan, is the kind 
of man who, just as soon as he 
puts up his green sunshade on a 
bathing beach, is 
rounded by all the small children in 
sight. For years he has edited 
John Martin’s Magazine, causing 
other people who happen to have 


e 1S also to 
s that have 
st, the other 
arth. Deric 
was brought 
lo where In- 
, cliffs cen- 
ummaged in 
imbed _ their 


down : 

' investi his name no little embarrassment. 
Binney Put- They are forever having to re- 
aken by his nounce credit for his good work. 


He puts fancy, history, biography, 
poetry, science and much more into 
his annual Big Book. 

LETTERS FROM UNCLE HENRY— 
Henry B. Mason—Stokes ($2). 
Author John Martin (see above), 


Greenland’s 
where they 
ralrus, polar 

eggs, ats 


introducing Uncle Henry, says: 

“He knows the exact size of the 

fairies’ panties and_ petticoats.” 
Book—Mu- There is a letter per day for two 
n; drawings weeks. 
1. & C. Boni NUMBER FouR Joy STREET—Ap- 
icks++ made pleton ($2.50). Only experts are 
*** remains allowed to work on Joy Street— 
ver to the such writers as Walter de la Mare, 
p. Of the Lord Dunsany, Rose Fyleman, Hil- 


aire Belloc, Compton Mackenzie, 
notable than Laurence Housman, Hugh Chester- 
e of which man. Mr. de la Mare’s contribu- 
up a differ. tion concerns John Cobbler, a Wilt- 


song's issued 


“Ding Dong shire boy who was turned into a 
Cat Came tench. Mr. Belloc, in verse, con- 
g a Song of fesses himself a votary of jam. 
“Ladvb $kazKI—Ida Zeitlin—lIllustrated 
adybug, 


by Theodore Nadejen—Doran ($5). 
The title of this book sounds not at 
all like a sneeze when you know 
how to pronounce it, and means 
“wonder-tale” or “folk-story’” in 


tide a Cock- 
rt all over 


d publishers 
lume, simi- 


gical Solilo- Russian. The characters are chief- 
ding “The ly ancient Russian royalty, tsars 
“My Giraf- and tsarinas, involved in marvelous 
Josh,” “The episodes with their good, bad and 


mysterious subjects. 

THE TREASURE SHIP—Scribners 
($2.50). “The usual rabble of 
fairy godmothers”, armored 
knights, rubicund policemen, aunts, 
bears, sponge cake and “the biggest 
giant that ever gianted” infest this 
compendium. It is entirely con- 
cocted by British authors—Sir 
James M. Barrie, P. G. Wodehouse, 
A. P. (“Punch”) Herbert, Walter 
de la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, Alger- 
non Blackwood, Cynthia Asquith 


od thing to 
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, published by (the editress) and many another. 
Yeric Nusbaum . . ° 

—_ 

. David Bin Rackham 

. Stories are all very well, but 
irs. Charles P. the better you like them and the 
n. whe harder you believe them, the more 
i © oe you want to see the people in 
t four. Mrs. them. 


’s jingles “bad 
She offers a 
Example (by 


No one with any sense at all 
ever fails to look first at the pic- 
tures in any book whose cover says 
ns that it was “illustrated by Arthur 


» ee Rackham.” In fact, that one 
wee phrase makes a great many people 
ster, she mat- want certain books which they 
or Goose), # might otherwise never think to 
children, be buy. This applies particularly to 


e and “six oF 
Her son-in-law, 
rded songs he 
blished a book 
Songs for the 

Melodies for 


grown people, who have read Peter 
Pan and The Water Babies and 
Aesop’s Fables and Hansel and 
Gretel years ago. A great many 
parents now. buy Rackhamized edi- 
tions of these books and pretend 
that they are doing it to please 


speedily sur- 


CREAM FOR CHILDREN .... 


QThere is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 


sequential. The following books for 


children are here 


advertised in response to a request from TIME’s Book 
Editor that each publisher select only his very best juvenile 


titles. 


@They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for the child-friends of 
TIME-readers. Laudatory ‘blurbs’ are purposely omitted, 
being unnecessary. Each book’s mere presence in the list 


testifies to its excellence. 


@Reading these books, children will partake of the cream 


of the literature prepared for them this season. 


Science, Travel, Biography 


Davip GOES TO GREENLAND — 
David Binney Putnam*—Putnam 
($1.75). A 18-year-old among 
glaciers, gulls’ nests, polar bears. 

HERE AND THERE IN - POPULAR 
ScIENCE—Jean-Henri Fabre—Cen- 
tury ($2.50). The moon, stars, 
comets; the almanac’s history. 

OUR FRIENDS AT THE Zoo—Julia 
T. E. Stoddart—Crowell ($1.50). 
Careful introductions to fur, scales, 
horns and feathers. 

A MAGICIAN OF SCIENCE: THE 
Boys’ LIFE OF STEINMETZ—John 
Winthrop Hammond — Century 
($1.75). The man who made arti- 
ficial thunderstorms. 

DeRIC IN MESA VERDE — Deric 
Nusbaum — Putnam ($1.75). A 
boyhood in cliff-dweller country. 


STORIES OF SWISS CHILDREN—Jo- 
hanna 


Spyri—Crowell ($2.50). 
How one grows up in the Alps. 

MopERN GREAT AMERICANS — 
Frederick Houk Law — Century 
($2). Burbank, Carnegie, Milli- 
kan, Peary, Roosevelt, Sargent and 
many another. 

FATHER’S GONE A-WHALING— 
Alice Cushing Gardiner and Nancy 
Cabot Osborne—Doubleday Page 
($2). Nantucket nights’ enter- 
tainment. 


Fairy Stories, Folk Lore 


SKAZKI: TALES AND LEGENDS OF 
OLD Russia—Ida Zeitlin — Doran 
($5). With illustrations in gold 
and oriental colors. 

THE ENCHANTED FLIVVER—Ber- 
ton Braley—Century ($4). Fairy- 
land on wheels. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL: AND OTHER 
STORIES BY THE BROTHERS GRIMM 
—Doran ($5). With 12 plates by 
famed Kay Nielsen. 

THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE OF 
Mist—W. W. Tarn—Putnam ($2). 
A wise fantasy with a small hero- 
ine. 

BUBBLELOON — Edith 
Stokeley—Doran ($3). A 


Keeley 
small 


Daviv Binney Putnam* 


person who sailed away with a 
soap-bubble. 

SKUNNY WUNDY AND OTHER 
INDIAN TALES—Arthur G. Parker 
—Doran ($3). The author, an In- 
dian, belongs to Hiawatha’s tribe. 

Compendiums 

JOHN MARTIN’S Bic Book No. 10 
—John Martin — Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). Stories, science, poems, 
humor; a picture every page. 

LETTERS FROM UNCLE HENRY— 
Henry B. Mason—Stokes ($2). 
“His heart will hold an army.” 

Fiction 

SULLY JOINS THE CrIiRcUS—Allen 
Chaffee — Century ($1.75). Ele- 
phants taught him more than col- 
lege. 

PRESTER JOHN—John Buchan— 
Doran ($2.50). With bright illus- 
trations of the African warrior, 
the English hero. 

LITTLE WOMEN—Louisa M. AI- 
cott—Crowell ($2.50). With 12 
color illustrations by Percy Tar- 
rant. 

Mosy DIcK OR THE WHITE 
WHALE—Herman Melville—Knopf 
($2.50). A monster of fiction 
abridged and_ illustrated. 

ADVENTURE ISLE—George Allan 
England—Century ($1.75). Sable 
— “graveyard of the Atlan- 
1c. 

DoctoR DOLITTLE’S CARAVAN — 
Hugh  Lofting—Stokes ($2.50). 
Contains a _ leopard, opossum, 
snakes, owls, pelicans and many 
“oddments.” 

SEA-GOING JocK—Kenneth Pay- 
son Kempton—Century ($1.75). 
Besidés the story, shipping and 
radio are explained. 

Verses 

THIS SINGING WorRLD—edited by 
Louis Untermeyer — Harcourt, 
Brace ($2.50). An anthology with 
nursery explanations. 

BLAKE’s SONGS OF INNOCENCE— 
William Blake— Minton, Balch 
($5). Original edition reproduced 
complete in color. 


*Year before last, aged 11, he did not have to go to school. 
He went instead on a cruise with his mother and Explorer 
William Beebe and several other people to the Sargasso Sea, 
the Panama Canal, the Galapagos Islands. He saw a volcano 
erupt; collected turtles’ and birds’ eggs; played Pirates on a 


desert island at the Equator. 


All this he set forth in a book 


(David Goes Voyaging). Last spring his father, who is also his pub- 
lisher, took him on another cruise, this time to Greenland (Time, 
Sept. 20). He just got back, having written this book on the way. 


Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’S book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, making plain to whom you wish your purchases 
sent. 





“He made hell 


a laughing-stock 
and heaven a 


DARWIN 


GAMA LIEL BRADFORD 


The life story of a gentle, tolerant, and lovable 
man who overturned the world of thought, shifted 
the whole attstude of science, and meee « the 
very foundations of religion and morality. #350 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY _ ju. 


BOOK LOVERS 


Want Distinctive Stories 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy Books that get Public Hearing ex- 
plains our service to Authors. Send for 
it now. 

SERVICE 
PUBLISHERS 

Philadelphia. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE 
COMPANY 
254 Drexel Bldg. 


Emerson said: ‘‘Man is 
as stupid as he dares 
be!”’ 

TIME readers donot dare 
greatly. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 


their children. It comes to that in 
the end, but actually the parents 
are getting fun themselves. This 
season there are at least ten books* 
which will make parents furtive. 
Saying why this should be so is 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 


“unimaginable whispers and 
apparitions” 


like trying to say why some leaves 
have crickets living under them 
while others have not. When Art- 
ist Arthur Rackham adjusts his 
cuffs and sets out to put part of 
a story into a picture, his fancy 
slips cricket-wise into the subject, 
in small surprising lines that never 
reveal what they are about until 
they have done it. Some are firm 
lines with tiny hairs on them, like 
a cricket’s thigh. Some are more 
delicate and hesitant, like timid 
creatures creeping from crannies. 
Some are wry and perverse, like 
a witch’s pin or a bat’s flight. 
None are _ straightforward or 
prosaic. Together, colored over 
and shaded in with pale washes, 
they create pictures of a world, 
half small-animal, half fairy, in 
which no one could fail to believe, 
if only because it is quaint, beau- 
tiful, impossible. 

You can watch an old tree or 
the weathered slabs of a thatched 
shed take form from Artist Rack- 
ham’s pen, and the first thing you 
know the tree or shed is leering 
at you like a weird warlock, or 
smiling like an oldtime grand- 
mother, out of eyes and mouths 
that vanish when you look close- 
ly. Only some _ knots, bark or 
grain-wrinkles remain. A gnarled 
shrub will be writhing and snick- 
ering like a soul lost and sarcastic 
in a twilit place, until you ex- 
amine. Then you see it was only 
some Rackham lines, perpetually 
innocent in their deceit. 

Animals, especially small bead- 


*Children’s books, new and old, _ illus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham and now in 
print: 

HANSEL AND GRETEL AND OTHER TALES— 
Doran. 

ENGLISH Farry TaLes—Macmillan. 

Irish Farry TaLes—Macmillan. 

HAWTHORNE'S WoNDER BooK—Doran. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Doubleday . Page. 

UNDINE—Doubleday Page. 

WAGNER'S RING OF THE NIBELING; THE 
RHINEGOLD AND THE VALKYRIE—Doubleday 
Page. 

AgEsop’s Fasites—Doubleday Page. 

THE SRINGTIME OF LIFE, POEMS’ BY 
SWINBURNE—Doubleday Page. 

Poor Crecco—Margery Williams Bianco— 
Doran. 


eyed rodents whose tails must be 
obvious though invisible, are Rack- 
ham specialties. He is a man to 
see that their personalities are 
quite comprehensible, differing 
from ours only at their extremities, 
where he observes the distinction 
by bringing their legs and arms 
out of pantaloons and shirtsleeves 
with paws and claws instead of 
feet and hands. He makes a musk- 
rat’s ear quite as eloquent as the 
unearthly tresses of an undine, A 
rather badly jointed wooden doll 
is as truly alive to him as the 
most grizzled of grey old men who 
have obviously been alive for cen- 
turies. He cannot view a stone 
without anticipation; the very turf 
and atmosphere, of his world teem 
with unimaginable whispers and 
apparitions. 

Difficult to discover and pin down 
as is the full content of his pic- 
tures, Arthur Rackham himself is 
still more elusive. His U. S. pub- 
lishers despair at his abhorrence 
of publicity. Not since 1909 has 
his photograph appeared in U. §S. 
public prints. Hardly a soul among 
his admirers knows that he began 
life 59 years ago as the son of a 
business-like London gentleman who 
set him to work in an insurance 
office. Or that now, having per- 
fected his draughtsmanship until 
it is a byword, he lives amid the 
Sussex downs with a wife who al- 
so draws, in a cottage of crazy- 
quilt architecture, under an old 
beech, an elm, and near a business- 
like workroom devoid of all “arty” 
furnishings. Sitting at his draw- 
ing board with his round, glitter- 
ing spectacles and _ clean-shaven, 
ascetic countenance, he looks very 
much like a village deacon. The 
gnome-like brow, repository of all 
his inspiration and technique, is the 
revealing feature. Years ago he 
drew political cartoons for Punch 
and The Graphic. Lately he_has 
been called “court painter to King 
Oberon and Queen Titania.” 


Pooh 


WINNIE-THE-PooH—A. A. Milne 
—Dutton ($2). Another man who 
lately made grown-ups furtive is 
Author Alan Alexander Milne of 
Cotchford Farm, Hartfield, Sussex 
(not far from Artist Rackham’s 
beech tree). He used to be (1906- 
14) an editor of Punch. He fought 
all through the War and got back 
safely to tell stories to his son, 
Christopher Robin, who encouraged 
his father (by asking for more) 
to write a book of jingles called 
When We Were Very Youn 
(1924). Writing things was noth- 
ing new for Author Milne. He 
had had plays of his played on 
both sides of the Atlantic (Mr. 
Pim Passes By, The Truth About 
Blayds, The Dover Road). But 
the success of his children’s book 
startled every one. This season he 
has another book, with Christopher 
Robin doing things all through it 
with Winnie-the-Pooh. Winnie was 
Christopher’s favorite Big Bear, 
called “Pooh” because of a noise he 
made blowing flies off his nose. 


THE PENTON Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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ve your Koda 


Five weeks from now—five years from 
now—the pictures you make of the fun 
today will furnish the fun again. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y.., rie Kodak City 
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OU still have time to reserve a set of 

the New Encyclopedia Britannica 
(13th Edition), at a saving of 40%, if you 
act NOW;; to enjoy, in your own home, the 
close companionship of the greatest minds 
the world has ever known; to have within 
arm’s reach all the worth while knowledge 
in the world. 

There are only 3,800 sets now left out of 
the 15,000 printed in the now world- 
famous NEW FORM. These will barely 
suffice to satisfy the big Christmas de- 
mand which has already started in with a 
rush. 


An Amazing Success 
Eagerly awaited and enthusiastically re- 
ceived, this new 13th Edition has been 
acclaimed the supreme publishing achieve- 
ment of this marvelous age. 


EDWARD W. BOK, himself a great editor, 
writes: “‘“One can only contemplate such a 


The New 


—if you act AT ONCE 


work of editorship with true amazement. These 
volumes definitely fix the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA beyond all doubt as the un- 
equalled authority on world information.’ 

From every section of the country, 
orders are pouring in every day. Soon this 
entire issue will be exhausted. Then, if you 
have not reserved your set, it will be nec- 
essary to wait until this great 13th Edition 
can be reprinted. 


The unprecedented success of this new 
Britannica is largely due to the fact that it 
is published not only in the famous Cam- 
bridge Issue (32 vols.), but also in the 
attractive, compact and convenient NEW 
FORM (16 double vols.) selling at NEAR- 
LY HALF THE PRICE. 


What is the NEW FORM? 


Outstanding features of the NEW FORM 
are: 
(1) Large type, easy to read. 
(2) Complete and latest text. 
(3) Fully illustrated. (All the new 
and origina: plates, maps, etc.) 
(4\ Sweeping reduction in price. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


Never before in the history of the Britan- 
nica has a New Edition been produced 
SIMULTANEOUSLY in the De Luxe 
Cambridge format and in the Popular- 
Priced NEW FORM. 


Startling Innovation 


This new policy breaks all publishing 
precedents. No need to wait for months— 
perhaps years—for a lower-priced edition. 
The price can never be lower than it is 
today! 

Avoid delay. Get all the facts NOW. 
You still have time to investigate and 
make your decision, if you act promptly. 


This 80-Page Booklet FREE! 


Write for it now—TODAY! Don’t. put 
it off another minute. This beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 80 pages tells all 
about the new Britannica; describes 
the NEW FORM; also the Cambridge 
Issue; and explains the > 
EasyTermsof Payment, 

so smalfl that you will 

never miss the trifling 

monthly amounts. 

Just fill in and mail 

the Coupon below, 

and we will gladly re 

serve a set for 10 days, 

without the sligntest obliga- 

tion on your part. 


Mail this 
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COUPON 


Be sure to do it NOW # 
—before the last col-(,% 
lection tonight! 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation on my part, 
your free 80-page Book. Also details of your Bargain Offer on the 
NEW FORM, and full particulars of your easy terms of payment. 
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